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[te a look at this cartoon. It was + 


handed me by a writer entering one 

of my university classes in fiction. 
Said she: “Will your course cure this 
trouble?” I learned from her talk that she 
was trying to decide: whether she should 
write or have a baby, whether she should 
do novels or stories, take the course or 
buy a hat, tell her husband or surprise 
him (if she could only say it with a check!), 
go popular or literary, plot or let her 
characters do it, write objectively or sub- 
jectively, get a new typewriter with a 
better literary style or chew the keys out 
of the one she has. 

I said to her: “You'd better take this 
course before they send the dippy wagon 
for you.” 

“Why?” (Intelligent.) 

“Because you're suffering from de- 
mentia ignorantiae scribendi. You're suf- 
fering from acute shortage of facts about 
writing; my course will alleviate this con- 
dition and enable you to solve these 
problems with ease.” She learned. 

I am amazed in reading letters from 
writers—they suffer so, are so often baf- 
fled—attempting to practice an art pro- 
fessionally without even an amateur un- 
derstanding of its requirements. They 
shrink from criticism, fear instruction. 
What is a story, a plot, a character? 
Search them; they don’t know but, damn 
it all, they'll produce them in competition 
with the smart boys and girls who do 
know. 





Sounds like I'm trying to sell you some- 
thing, you say. You're jolly well right I 
am, and why not? Today noted novelists, 
front cover story writers, editors, agents, 
and hundreds of writers are sending us 
scribes to be cured of their what-to-do- 
about-it jimmies. We've demonstrated 
that we can answer writers’ questions, 
including those about the hat, the baby, 
and the husband. We believe in our wri- 
ters, we like them, we want them to suc- 
ceed and we don’t like to see them suffer. 


You have as your adviser a former fic- 
tion editor (Collier’s) and agent, an author 
of stories in The Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier's, etc., and of the 
standard books for writers, “Narrative 
Technique” and “The Technique of the 
Novel.” 


Very well, then. Now you know what 
to do. A brand new pamphlet of 6,000 
words entitled “Literary Services,” is just 
off the press. In it authors whose names 
you'll recognize tell you how to settle 
your pre-arrival worries. It also describes 
our services. It is inspiring and it is free. 

If you wish to speed things up, pack 
off to us a troublesome manuscript with 
ten bucks and we'll go to town on it, and 
you. If you want merely an editorial ap- 
praisal, five bucks will do. If your manu- 
script exceeds 5,000 words, add a dollar 
a thousand. 


Don't let them get you! 


Approved for G] Enrollments 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


























WluXW — 
Looky, Looky, Looky! 
Sir: 

We have a cavity and we’ve got to fill it. 

It seems ironic, we know, when considering the 
* state of television, to admit that we have spon- 
sors waiting to spend money but not until we can 
show them better scripts and series than they are 
viewing on present-day television. 

If you could help us contact video writers with 
scripts and with ideas, we would very much ap- 
preciate it and you would be doing television a 
great service. 

We are in the market for all types of entertain- 
ment and commercial ideas and scenarios which 
are specially created for live and film television 
productions. Material should not be submitted 
without first signing our release form. 

PAULINE SHARPE, 
Writing Director, 
Sackett and Prince, 
Television Productions, 
681 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Sucker—the Poor Fellow 
Sir: 

It was a stinking, I mean this literally, dismal 
day in Tokyo, when as part of the occupying Air 
Force, I found myself bogged down with inactiv- 
ity. But that day brought the beginning (God 
help me) of my writing “career.” 

A Writer’s Dicest, which had seen better 
days before going through the Philippines with 
me, suddenly came to light amid my mag clut- 
tered bunk. It had been one of those indispen- 
sibles a G.I. lugs along for no particular reason. 
A healthy glance at the contents sent my lagging 
spirits above the oncoming storm. People actually 
got good money for writing stories! Here was 
the proof, markets, markets and more markets. 
That one- “thousand yen Kimono would be mine. 

With the glee of the man who said, “What a 
beautiful day” just before the earth opened and 
swallowed him, I set pen to paper. Youth was 
blind and I was nineteen. Nothing could stop 
me. Result? The story sold! Yes, boys and 
girls, it was the first I ever wrote, and was pub- 
lished in the December issue of “Young People”. 
Of course, the mere fact I have been flooded with 
rejection slips ever since, doesn’t faze me. If, 
in a world of twisted values (as believe me Japan 
is for an American soldier) I could sell my first 
effort in the literary world, surely Hell, Tidal 
Wave, or Editor cannot prevail against me on 
home soil. 

I now eagerly clutch each issue of W.D. to my 
breast, for it has surely taken the place of all 
former friends. Without you, I should junk my 
typewriter. 

Rosert C. Boarp, 
6561 Mammoth Ave., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


"Dirty" stories 


seldom sell 


= ver stand in an editorial 

office and watch the manu- 

S— scripts come in? Watch 

them opened? Watch to see which get the 

“second” look—the look that starts the 
sale? 

You’d know then why “dirty” stories sel- 
dom sell. The smudgy, eraser-beaten story 
typed on ordinary paper would have to be 
equipped with radar to find its way to the 
editor’s desk. 

How do professionals make their stories 
look like “the money”? Many of the top- 
flighters use only unique Eaton’s Corras- 
able Bond because its patented surface 
makes an erasure come clean without a 
struggle. Words, sentences, whole para- 
graphs can be removed with an ordinary 
pencil rubber, without smearing, blurring 
or gouging. 

Send a dime with the coupon below and 
try Eaton's Corrasable Bond. Or ask your 
stationer for a demonstration. 


CORRASABLE n 
= tATON's 
BOND < , ‘3 


Made only by “terreno 


Address: 
Samples, 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase stationery_ 


Sine is his ctiven.. 





And bene’ is a dime. Please send me 2 20- sheet matin 
of Corrasable. 


Name_ 
Street__ 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 pan 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 4. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. :'ymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy Hammermill, 20-pound 
bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spelling, 
unctuation, and grammar, if desired. Proof read. 
Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1600 words. Poetry lc per 
line. Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 
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Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly plotted, character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

“Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 

ists of a ated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo. 
trade names, and sparkli action incidents—all written 
expressly for you, From this brief you write your own 
in your own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


> BV BS) 5 82954, (0 10) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
Sait Lake City 4, Utah 
> 





766 W. 7th So. 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying eq of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said''), 
Voice, Race, Social Statis, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9'/," pages. Bound in Buckram. 


This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U.S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00, U.S. $, money 
Fa or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 
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From an Old and Dear Friend of Us All 
Sir: 

«It seems to me your W.D., has been more or 
less right off my elbow over my whole writing 
career. I’ve read, I daresay, half to 2/3’rds of 
the issues you’ve put out in that specific period, 
and, oddly, my first plunge into the novel field 
came from an article in W.D. whose title I can- 
not remember, nor its author, but whose theme 
was “Quit wiggling your toe in the water; plunge 
in!” So plunge in I did. And ow! The water 
was puh-lenty icy; there were octopi down in 
the depths—I even cracked my sconce wide open 
on a lot of submerged rocks—but—am swimming 
lustily away today, not swallowing much water— 
having a very nice swim indeed. 

60 book-sized novels published to date, at least 
as issued in Europe and Great Britain (I make 7 
carbons of each story, and deal directly with Eu- 
ropean publishers often before even working out 
the American publication) ; many of my novels 
being hooked together (at Dutton’s request) in 
huge books, artificially hooked, that is, like 
“SING SING NIGHTS,” “THIEVES’ 
NIGHTS,” “10 HOURS,” etc., etc., etc. (This 
was in the thick-book era!) Maybe I was fool- 
ish to do that; but that’s what Dutton liked. 

By the way, how would you like to give 
Wrirers’ Dicest readers my secret—my “million- 
dollar” secret for inventing book-length plots as 
quickly as I do, and have done, and with the 
huge variation and differentiation between plots 
which my work has always demonstrated? I'll 
be glad to write the secret or method up for you, 
in some 1800 words to no more than 2000 (if 
that) and send it to you at your own rates—re- 
gardless of what they be! —.and you'll not be 
under obligation, moreover, to use it. 

I really have a “million-dollar” secret! For, 
as far as I’m concerned, it makes plot-wheels, 
plot-cards, and all that sort of thing futile and a 
waste of time. (Mine, anyway.) Now take that 
William Wallace Cook book; I never could use 
that in slightest degree. It’s completely zero in 
value to me. Yet I know Erle Stanley Gardner 
and others use and like it. 

I haven’t moreover, written a thing for writers 
since that plot-building series of mine which ran 
for 10 months, some 18 years ago, in Author and 
Journalist, entitled “The Mechanics and Kine- 
matics of WebWork Plot Construction.” That is 
being used right today by Professor Litten, in- 
tructor in fiction writing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, to teach plot building. 

This cumbersome old plodding “system” of 
mine is abandoned completely by me in the face 
of my present magic key. It was good—is still 
good—for a plodder who wants painfully to carve 
out and weave out a single plot for a single novel ; 
who wants to play around slowly—like one walks 
on sand in a dream. But for my mass produc- 
tion, I had to work out a new and different plot 
inventing technique. I did! 

You'll say right here, naturally enough “But 
Mr. Kee ——ler! —won’t this make competi- 
tion for you?” That I doubt. For the reason that 
nobody has ever knocked me out of the game, 
for the further reason that my own invention has 
a certain “color.” The color of invention I can- 
not teach; that is something individual that 
arises out of the writer’s own psyche. All who 
were doing mystery novels when I first began, 





















appear to be gone (As currently-issued writers, 
that is.) “ 

Today there’s a still newer crop ringing the 
bell. Craig Rice, Ramon Chandler, our friend 
Frank Gruber (not heard much of lately), Erle 
Stanley Gardner, etc. Many of these will pass. 
Watch and sée! For every new author taken on 
at the bottom, somebody has to slide off—at the 
top. But the Keeler goes blithely on. Always will, 
I believe. Because he has his plot inventing 
secret. And has the flair for giving his invention 
the particular color that keeps him in print. 

I met Edgar Wallace in London at a time 
when he had about 25 books to his credit, no 
more. I, then at the bottom of the ladder, look- 
ing at the under side of the lowest rung, asked 
him whether he’d ever written anything on how 
he did this amazing thing. (To me, then, 25 
books was a world’s world’s record). He said 
“Good Lord, man, there’s competition enough 
in this game without manufacturing more !” 

Many years later, I again met him in Chicago. 
While showing him over the house my mother 
had owned, and from which the famous gang 
massacre had taken place; the house that gave 
him his idea for “ON THE SPOT,” which was 
played all over Europe and made him a young 
fortune, I again asked him for something about 
his individual methods. He now had, I daresay, 
60 to 70 books to his credit—maybe more—I 
asked him when something about his writing 
methods was going to appear. Wallace gave me 
a look that I shall never forget. It was wordless; 
it was biting with scorn and derision. It said, 
as plain as words “Do you think I am crazy?” 

I bought Oppenheim’s book “THE POOL OF 
MEMORY?” just before he died. Thought I, the 
old paper blackener is going to peel loose at 
long last with some of his inside methods toward 
giving birth to plots. (I subscribe to the theory 
that an old dog like myself can always learn 
a new trick), the book consisted of 100,000 words 
on how “I lunched with Lady Who’s-’is’ and 
how “I-played polo (or pingpong) with Lord So- 
and-So” or how “my wife and I-managed to se- 
cure the lease of a villa on the Riviera” that’s 
all there was. 341 pages of sheer unadulterated 
snobbery. And not one line on writing, on the 
“know-how” thereof ! 

I have found, I believe, the secret that, if not 
workable for all mentalities, works for many that 
are like my own. All you need do is to ask me 
to write it up. I’ll gladly do so. And send it on. 
It’s up to you. I have no goldbricks to offer. Best 
‘to you and to Writer's Digest. 

Harry STEPHEN KEELER, 
3530 North Fremont St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


¢ WRITER'S DIGEST exists only because its old friends 
from fifteen, twenty and twenty-five years ago, who 
benefited from market notes and articles in the mag- 
azine, are willing, at one time or another afier they suc- 
ceed, to write detailed technical articles on their 
intellectual processes and technique. Young writers, 
who began to read the Digest more recently, will, we 
earnestly hope, impart to our readers in the coming 
years the information that they learned by trial and 
error and by studying the help various master crafts- 
men in the pages of the DIGEST impart. We welcome 
news from writers telling us of their problems and 
progress. Harry's article is on the way.—Ed. 


Marcu, 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in_ recent 
years, Wee will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America 
] offers a free Writing Aptitude 
Test. Its object is to discover 
new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by 
fiction and article writing. The Write 
ing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
ae all applicants pass this test. Those 
who oe qualified *& i) the > 
mous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical nena, given by big are Wins Writing 
politan dailies. This is the New Yor 
Copy Desk Method which teaches you Success Though 





to write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instea® of trying to Crippled With 
copy that of others, Arthritis 


You Pann. actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. A es 
though you work at home on your When I became 
own time, you are constantly guided almost crippled with 
by experienced writers. It is really arthritis, N. . a 
fascinating work. Each week you see . a 2a 
new progress. In a matter of months training prove aod 
you can acquire the coveted “‘profes- value. 1 began acting 
sional’ touch. as local correspondent 


Then you're ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making for two papers. Then 


sales I started a: publica- 
E tion of my own. ‘The 
Mail the Coupon Now Beekeeper’ became a 
B ie i 4 ili aes reality 7 @ success. 
ut the step is to e WwW hysicall 
FREE ae Aptitude Test. It re- aa 1 Ps gone 
quires but a few minutes and costs rie the top of the 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. tall h 
Make the first move towards the /ouse and shout the 
most enjoyable and profitable oc- ™ertts of N. I. A. 
cupation—writing for publication! training. — Elmer 
Newspaper Institute of America, Carroll, Route 3, 
One Park Ave., New York 16,N. Y. Box 540, Lansing, 


(Founded 1925) Michigan. 





VETERANS: This Course approved 
for Veterans’ Training 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, March. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Miss 
Address 
( Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(Cor d No will call on you.) 7-C-667 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on request 


333 East 43rd Street 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since § 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


New York City 














PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 
If you need the practical, personal help of an 
experienced author in the proper development of 
your short and book-length material, write 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
P. O. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
DETAILS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 











BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Ww cliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 

6—How To Write A_Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘“‘Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cents 


Latest out—by Wycliffe A, Hill, author of 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 440, 8161 W. 3rd St. Les Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
. International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 





PLOT GENIE 





MU 2-6390 





Odor Expert 
Sir: 

During the war I was successively on the staffs 
of the War Department Psychological Warfare 
Branch, the OWI’s Operations Planning and 
Intelligence Board, General Stilwell’s G-2 and 
General Wedemeyer’s G-2 which followed it, and 
finally the MID Propaganda Branch. I have 
dealt with Fascist, Communist, Socialist, Nation- 
alist, Kodo-ist and democratic propaganda as 
analyst, rapporteur, planner, supervisor, liaison 
man, and operative—all the way from doing 
work under the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff down to arguing the details of leaflets to 
be dropped in East Kwangtung. 

I think, therefore, that I have acquired enough 
acquaintance with psychological warfare matters 
to be entitled to a hearing when I comment on: 
propaganda operations within the United States. 

What I want to say is this: 

If every magazine editor in the country could 
recognize propaganda as well as you do, nine- 
tenths of the Leftist operations would lose their 
efficacy. Your comments on page 5 of the De- 
cember issue and page 42 of the January issue 
are small masterpieces. 

I wish that other editors could be trained as 
well as you are—not in being right or left, but 
in understanding the propaganda operations 
which move, month after month, across their 
very desks without their seeming to know what 
is going on.* More power to you! 

I am, of course, an old-time reader of your 
magazine. I have three published books to my 
credit on Chinese politics, and two other ghosted 
ones—and Jacques Chambrun (whose name be 
praised!) sold my first novel to Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 

I’m professor of Asiatic politics at the School 
of Advanced International Studies here in town. 
I am delighted with your acute detection of 
propaganda and I’ve enjoyed your magazine for 
years. 

Paut M. A. LINEBARGER, 
2831 29th Street, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Join Up 
Sir: 

I want to tell you that as the result of my 
article, “You Are Not Alone” in the December 
issue of WriTeR’s Dicest, I received the most 
gratifying response. 

Writers from all over the country have written 
in asking to join the Pulp Writers’ Section, and 
of course we were very happy to welcome in those 
who qualified, (five published stories or articles, 
or a book). F 

The Executive Committee of the Pulp Writers’ 
Section thanks you and the members of the Sec- 
tion who are working with us to help all pulp 
writers everywhere. 

PauLInE Bioom, Chairman, 
The Authors’ Guild, 
Pulp Writers’ Section, 
Authors’ League of America, Inc., 
Six East Thirty Ninth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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N. ¥. & N. J. Writers 
Sir: 

Recently there has been much discussion about 
the value, if any, of writers’ groups. We have 
been at it as “Writer’s Short Story Conference” 
for eight years, meeting regularly each Thursday 
evening near Washington Square, N.Y.C. We 
have found our group invaluable for mutual 
criticism, help, and information. 

Our members have sold to all-the foremost 
literary, slick, and pulp magazines and syndicates; 
a few of us have not published as yet. 

Manuscripts of members are read and crit- 
icized at meetings and discussions had on 
markets, trends, and.other subjects of interest 
to short story writers. Editors, writers, and 
literary agents of national prominence have 
addressed us from time to time. 

A few memberships are open to active short 
story writers whether beginners or established. 
No lonely hearts or yedrners for self-expression, 
please. If you mean business write to 

Henry W. Linn, Moderator 
200 Scheerer Ave. Newark 8, N. J. 


Practical Advice for Linda 
Sir: 

I read with sympathy the letter you published 
from Mrs. Linda Shuler of Burbank, California, 
who’ wants to write and raise babies simul- 
taneously. 

My solution is to put aside two hours regularly 
every day for writing. This requires an invest- 
ment in labor saving devices and/or a_baby- 
sitter. A washing machine and a dishwasher 
save time that may be spent in writing. If that 
isn’t enough and the children make concentra- 
tion impossible, arrange to have a high school 
girl come in after schoo! and entertain them while 
you retire to your desk and get to work. 

The first money I earned free-lancing when 
I left the advertising business for domesticity 
was invested in diaper service. Since then all 
my earnings have been invested in baby sitters 
and appliances. I haven’t gained much finan- 
cially e my writing, but it’s fun and a wonder- 
ful outlet for a mother who wants to do more 
than housework. 

Please convey my best wishes to Mrs. Shuler. 
She’ll find more of my theories appearing from 
time to time in Baby Talk Magazine, and even- 
tually, I hope, in something that’s nationwide. 

Mrs. A. M. GurEwITscH, 
203 Jackson Ave. 
Schenectady 4, _New York. 








What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c_per 1000 words. 
® Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castleview Ave. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Phone KI. 5819 


SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, A vtye plots. A 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
l HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 
3—W 2! itt re PLOT! (Plots for everything) . 
4—WRIT S: AKE IT SELL! (Advanced technique) ye 
5—W RITERS: EARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders). 

MILDRED |. REID 

















-WRITERS: 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 





FREE 


WHY not learn to type your own letters and manuscripts 
in leisure moments at home? You may have LESSON 
ONE of our Simplified Rhythmic Touch Typewriting 
Course absolytely FREE. A post card request will bring 
this Free 6-page Lesson to you at once. 


STOLLMAN INSTITUTE 


829 Chamber of C ce Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


























STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
a 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: 


help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write dlindly. 
before asad your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


Write for our free detailed circular 


NEW YORK (18) N. Y. 
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CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. y 
years of experience can help you. 


48c¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street Arlington, Virginia 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
e 
Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


$703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 








Our Neck Was Out 


Sir: 

We wish to thank you for publishing our 
recent letter soliciting correspondents in several 
key cities. A number of capable trade journal 
reporters have been added to the fold as a result. 
However, we still need alert staff representatives 
in New York, Detroit, Oakland, Portland (Ore- 
gon) and Montreal (Canada). Our magazine 
is the leading monthly in its field (14 years with- 
out missing a number) ; our rate is 50 cents a 
printed inch, paid promptly on publication. 

You captioned our .previous Dicest letter 
“One-Armed Bandit Pays Off.” May I point out 
that slot machines—or “one-armed bandits,” as 
you prefer to call them—comprise only a very 
small part of the coin machine field. Any device 
which is operated through insertion of a coin 
has news value for our publication, and more and 
more products and services are being merchan- 
dised through this medium. Items sold auto- 
matically by coin include candy, gum, nuts, 
soft drinks, cigarettes, cigars, hot sandwiches, 
popcorn, ice cream, insurance policies, ice, cook- 
ies, hot coffee, books, postage stamps, newspapers, 
sanitary napkins, and apples. Coin-operated 
machines offer a number of varied services. 

Coin-operated equipment will be an important 
spearhead in this growing machine age. 

P. W. Biacxrorp, Editor and Publisher, 
The Coin Machine Review, 
1115 Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15, California 


© Sorry, Mr. Blackford, excuse the slur to your 
industry.—Ed. 


Dental Health 
Sir: 

We wish to make contact with writers, prefer- 
ably with some professional background, but even 
more important, an interest in the cause of child 
health and especially child dental health, who 
might shape up articles from sources supplied by 
us or interviews with professional men based on 
assigned subjects. 

Unfortunately at this stage of our development 
our compensation is small, $50. an article. How- 
ever, we hope to grow and as we do a brighter 
future might interest some writers to join forces 

WaLTER HANLON, 
Executive Publisher, Dental Health, 
6 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Accurate Nails 
Sir: 

That piece in the Dicest (“Who Will Bell the 
Cat?’”’) hits so many nails so accurately on their 
heads and is so uncannily right in its references 
to the Journal and its editors in chief that I am 
hoping that I’ll have a chance one of these days 
to make the acquaintance of the man who wrote 
it. Hucuo MacNair KAHLER, 

Associate Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


¢ ‘Many DIGEST readers will recall Mr. Kahler as 
the one time free-lance writer who sold the POST 
99 consecutive stories. The 00th was a turkey, but 
he went on to many more Curtis and other sales. 


—Ed. 
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Mother Tries and Tries 
Sir: 

After six years of trying to tend children, keep 
the house clean, entertain,.etc., and then trying 
to settle down in the evening to write, I have 
given up. 

No, not my writing, but my method. 1947 
New Year’s Resolution set forth that I am to 
scurry through the dishes, throw the beds to- 
gether, and be able to sit down and write from 
9 to 12, ignoring the washing, ironing and such. 

But even such a golden plan as this, isn’t. all 
it set out to be. After being twice caught with 
my hair down (literally, I mean, and it looked 
a mess), I have had to add that to my morning 
ritual, taking up another half hour. Yes, I agree 
I should get a simpler hair-do, but husband will 
agree to nothing less fancy; so the half-hour hair 
work stays. 

That gets me started writing at 9:30. Then 
there is the little thing of my three-year-old 
daughter interrupting me every five minutes with, 
“I’m hungry, Mommy,” “draw me a picture,” 
“play with me,” “Oh, Mommy, the doggie wet 
on the floor” (which obviously has to be imme- 
diately cleaned), etc. . 

I hope that gives you a bird’s-eye picture of 
the complications of us mothers who want to 
write, but somehow haven’t the system, and that 
you will ask Mrs. Shuler to give us the answers 
as she gets-them. Jean Marie FENANDER, 

Rt. 1, Box 668, 
Astoria, Oregon 


The AWA 
Sir: 

Dr. John Erskine, first President of the Ameri- 
can Writers Association, resigned and was elected 
Honorary President at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Association on January 20. 
Rupert Hughes, former Vice-President of the 
Association, was elected President. 

Dr. Erskine, author of “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy,” “Adam and Eve,” and “The 
Moral Obligation. To Be Intelligent,” gave a 
great deal of time to the work of the American 
Writers Association during the difficult period of 
organization. Dr. Erskine resigned because of 
the pressure of other duties. The Association 
was formed last September out of an uprising of 
writers all over the United States against the 
proposal for an Authority over Writers, proposed 
by James M. Cain, and strongly supported by 
the Screen Writers Guild. 

Mr. Hughes is a novelist, playwright, and 
author and director of many moving pictures. He 
is also a radio commentator and author of radio 
sketches. Among his works are “The Patent 
Leather Kid,” “The Man Between,” and “We 
Live But Once.” He is author of a biography of 
George Washington, and also wrote “Attorney 
for the People,” the ‘story of Thomas. E. Dewey. 
Mr. Hughes makes his home in Hollywood. 

Mr. Hughes served as a major in the last 
World War, and as a Colonel in the recent war. 
He was decorated by Poland with the order of 
Polania Restituta. 

AMERICAN WRITERS ASSOCIATION, 
70 West 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Going Your Way? 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


For almost 15 years 
this course has been 
helping beginners make 
sales. It was devised 
originally to be the 
opposite of the aca- 
demic, theoretical, cut 
and dried courses, which 
bury students under an people who now 
avalanche of abstrac- the big slicks and 
tions. This course stress- | lists °°" 
es the principle that you 
can only write your way—and in it you do 
write your way, while learning the com- 
me tricks that professionals know and 
that beginners rarely have a chance to 
find out. 

Beginners who came to us as students had 
no particular talent—but they did know that 
the. commercial tricks in the fiction writing 
business can be learned. That is why many 
of them have sold and continue to sell. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share: of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2, 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR Is Included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE a ge | about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still ee with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission Desks. 

The oneee below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing peer, as it has been for others. Clip It, 
fill it, and send it. 





All Walks of Life 


For almost 15 years 
this proved commer- 
cial course has been 
bringing first sales 
and repeat sales to 
people in almost 
every walk of life— 
lawyers, teachers, 
advertising people, 
stenographers, 
housewives—even a 
newspaperman. And 
to a great many 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [1] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school “on the laws of 
tate of New York 
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YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


A 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 


Literary Agent 


Brightwaters, L. I., 
New York 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 


MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregon 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
uy courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St. Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 











RECENT SALES 


Pageant, Eagles Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Modern Psychology, Wheeler Syndicate, Health, Foreign 
Service, So. Atlantic Quarterly, Frontiers, Circuit, High- 
way Traveler, Northwestern Miller, Mission Call, Ameri- 
can Family Magazine, etc., etc. 
Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 
50c 1,000 additional. Book $20. 


John T, Kieran 1604 Vermilion Danville, I. 








Radio 
Sir: 

You build up-.a strong case for selectivity in 
radio programs, and you are right in believing 
that a radio station under unified editorship 
would create a selective audience, but I feel that 
that is just why you will never see this policy 
adopted. Radio does not want a selective audi- 
ence. The public, I believe, does not want 
unified programs, it wants variety. Don’t forget 
that there are approximately 750 magazines to 
choose from, but there are only four major net- 
works and in many cities not more than one or 
two stations. If these four networks build selec- 
tive audiences, a lot of people who. do not hap- 
pen to care for that particular editorial quality 
are going to give up listening to radio, and that 
would be too bad, 

Radio is more comprehensive than many mag- 
azines. It is, in fact, a newsstand. Your selec- 
tivity comes in picking your individual programs 
as you would buy the magazines you wanted 
from the newsstand. On any family library table, 
you will find a great variety in magazines.. You 
will probably find Time there for the man of 
the house, Vogue for the daughter, Parents’ for 
the married daughter, The Common Weal for 
Aunt Bridget, The New Republic for Junior, 
The Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal or others in that group for the wife 
unless she prefers Harper's and the Atlantic 
Monthly. You may find Esquire, although Aunt 
Bridget turns it face down on the table; and, 
of course, you will find the comics for the kids. 
This is quite a big family, but after all the 135,- 
000,000 potential radio listeners is quite a fam- 
ily, too. 

The good thing about radio is that there is 
something for everyone most of the time from 
the Chicago Roundtable to Abbott and Costello 
or from the Metropolitan Opera to Baseball. 

I admit many radio programs conld be much 
better than they are, but I sincerely believe that 
the way to raise the standard is through com- 
petition. If it is true as you say that it takes 
a revolution to snap off the old, the more brains 
at work, the better the chances are -for this to 
happen. 

ELIZABETH REEVES, 
Radio Public Service Director, 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., 
600 First National Bank Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine Announces 
Winners in $11,000 Short Story Contest 


Here are the awards in the Second Annual 
Short Story Contest sponsored by Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine and Little, Brown & Co. 

First prize of $3,000 goes to H. F. Heard for 
his story, “The President of the United States 
Detective,” which Ellery Queen describes as 
“something brand new in detective story tech- 
nique.” The story takes place in 1977 and the 
main character. is the President of the United 
States. 

A Special Award of Merit of $1,000 is made 
to Carter Dickson for his story, ““The House in 
Goblin Wood’—the very first short story ever 
written about the detective, Henry Merrivale 
(H.M.). 
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Second Prize winners of $500 each are T. S. 
Stribling, Roy Vickers, Viola Brothers Shore, 
Q. Patrick, Philip MacDonald, Michael Innes, 
Leslie Charteris, and Hugh Pentecost. 

Third Prizes of $350 each go to Helen McCloy, 
Edmund Crispin, A. E. Martin, Elizabeth Sanxay 
Holding and Stuart Palmer. 

Ellery Queen advises that because of the ex- 
cellence of three first stories by beginners, the 
magazine is awarding a group of Special Prizes 
for First-Published Stories of $250 each. The 
winners are Harry Kemelman, former Civil 
Service employee ; R. E. Kendall, former maga- 
zine editor and at present, housewife; and Jack 
Finney, advertising copywriter. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine and Little, 
Brown & Co. announce that the 1947 Contest 
begins immediately. In this Third Annual Short- 
Story Contest the magazine and book publisher 
offer a $3,000 First Prize, and six Second Prizes 
of $500, also additional prizes if results warrant, 
as they have in the first two Contests. Once 
again Christopher Morley, Howard Haycraft and 
Ellery Queen will act as the Board of Judges. 
The closing date is October 20, 1947, with win- 
ners to be announced by Christmas, 1947. In- 
formation about the Contest may be secured by 
writing to: : 

ConTeEst EpiTor, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Boats 
Sir: 

A new magazine, “Small Boats,’ written for 
the owners of small and medium-sized sail and 
power boats, is scheduled to make its appearance 
in May of this year. 

The editors are interested in the following ma- 
terial: 

Feature articles on boating ‘know how.” 

Club and racing news from concentrated boat- 
ing areas. 

Fiction that can be tied in with boating. 

Special assignments on specific boating events. 

Pay will be at the rate of one cent (Ic) per 
word and more, at the discretion of the editors. 

At this moment, regular features are being 
sought. Any help your magazine may be able 
to give would be greatly appreciated. 

Howarp M. Suarp, Editor, 
Small Boats 
154 Nassau Street,, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Chicago Writers 
Sir: 

Would you please print the following announce- 
ment in your Forum: 

Chicago writers — 

The Journalism Club, organized for the pur- 
pose of mutual criticism, welcomes all interested 
writers, amateur and professional. 

Inquire, 
Miriam LASERSON, 
3339 W. Douglas Blvd., 
Chicago 23, Il. 
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BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
for Catholic Writers 


AIM 


In order to encourage lay Catholic writers and 
make better known the fact that there is a 
large Catholic publisher with a rapidly ex- 
panding market for good novels and biogra- 
phies, the Bruce Publishing Company an- 
nounces the establishment of its second an- 
nual author fellowships—three in fiction and 
one in biography. 


COMPENSATION 


Each of these fellowships will pay the holders 
$1,200 in 12 monthly installments, $600 of 
which will be an advance against royalties, 
and $600 an outright award. 


REQUIREMENTS 


In a novel, the publisher wants an interesting 
story skillfully presented which will enable the 
adult reader to get an imaginary experience 
of important human significance. 

In a biography the publisher wants an objec- 
tive. recreation of an important and intrinsi- 
cally interesting person written in a readable 
style and reflecting the time and circumstances 
in which the subject lived. The biography 
should be based on a careful study of as many 
of the best sources as possible. 

Fellowships will be granted on the basis of 
sample chapters and a complete synopsis, The 
completed manuscript must be in the hands 
of the publisher one year after the granting 
of the fellowship. 

The fellowships are available to any lay person 
of the Catholic faith, exclusive of employees 
of the Bruce Publishing Company and authors 
who are already on the Bruce list. 


1, TO APPLY 


\ Application blanks and folder 
giving full details may be ob- 
tained upon request to: The 
Bruce Author Fellowships. 


THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 16 MILWAUKEE 1 CHICAGO 3 
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UT H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 

D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 

ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


oon) PHILADELPHIA 6 - -----~--- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trek Back 
Sir: 


You have probably wondered what became of 
TREK! Since we intend to cooperate with you 
in every way possible, perhaps a brief summary 
of facts should clarify our position. 

A year ago TREK was scheduled to make its 
initial appearance; but we were caught in the 
paper shortage. We have spent the interim im- 
proving our publication; and, now that the paper 
situation is somewhat alleviated, we will have 
TREK on the stands beginning with a July issue. 

Now as to the content of material we will find 
acceptable — 

Fiction: Short stories of approximately 3000 
words, and short-shorts of about 1500 words. 

Articles should be of general interest, usually 
on topics concerning the Western Hemisphere ; 
but we will be sympathetic to any original, fresh 
material. We believe that traveling is fun and 
that travel tales, both fact and fiction, can be 
light and entertaining, as well as instructive. We 
definitely approve of good subtle satire. 

Filler should be travel-slanted and payment on 
acceptance will be directly dependent upon the 
quality of the material, its originality, and its 
timeliness. We will need cross-word puzzles, short 
poems, anecdotes, word quizzes, and cartoons. 

Our interest is our readers interest — traveling, 
vacationing America ; following our motto: “The 
magazine designed for people who are going 
places.” Writers can take a hint from that and 
know that we will give all mss. careful and as 
rapid handling as possible. All mss. should be 
sent with a self-addressed, stamped envelope so 
that return is facilitated. Rates on fact and fic- 
tion begin at two cents a word; the “up” from 
there depends on their merit. 

TREK is being published by Eaton Publica- 
tions, Inc., and is still backed and staffed by 
veterans. The publishers are the same: Lester 
A. Korasick, H. K. Eaton, and William Yage- 
man ; but there has been a change in the editorial 
line-up of TREK. Walter Kent is the new editor, 
and R. E. McClun, managing editor. 

In our G.I. travels we have become acquainted 
with beautiful spots throughout the world, but 
have returned with the conviction that the varied 
panorama of America is unsurpassed. We are not 
trying to sell America to Americans—we do want 
to expand their knowledge and interest in the 
American scene through the medium of an enter- 
taining national magazine. 

Manuscripts intended for the first issue should 
be sent to TREK, c/o Eaton Publications, Inc., 
Suite 909, Continental Bldg., Grand and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 8, Mo., not later than April Ist. 
Thereafter the closing date will be the fifteenth 
of the second month preceding date of issue. 


Lester A. Korasick, 
Publisher. 


Who Writes in Seattle {Wash}? 
Sir: 

Would like to contact an active writer’s club 
here, or any group with serious intents toward 
literary work. 

Mrs. Gisexa G. Nicket, 
420 Terry Ave., Apt. 307, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


Maren Elwood 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


Fiction 

Radio 

English 
Professional Journalism 

Training Article & Feature 

Mystery & Detective 
for Writers Advertising 

Publicity 

Newspaper 

Screen 

Established in 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript Criticism. . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


Approved for Veterans also 
Non-quota Foreign Students 











Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 





VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 





Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


THE Magazine Institute, a private schoo! owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send for FREE CATAL today. Cenadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 
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Playwriting for Broadway 


BY LEO SHULL 


Part One: Skill 


CHAPTER ONE 
Scenario (Structure). 
Scenario (Stage Play) “The Amazing 
Dr.. Clitterhouse.” 
Scenario (Film Version) “The Amaz- 
ing Dr. Clitterhouse.” 
Sample Pages Play Type-Script. 


CuapTER Two 
Component Parts of a Play 
1. Theme 4. Dialog 
2. Protagonist 5. Conflict 
3. Plot 


CHAPTER THREE 
Strategic Parts of a Play 
1. The Opening 3. Final Curtain 
2. The Climax 
Planting and Exposition 
The Entrance and Exit 
Characters 


Part Two: Production 

CHAPTER ONE 

The Producer Looks at Your Script. 
CHAPTER Two 

Marketing Your Play. 
CHAPTER THREE 

Play Agents. 
CHAPTER Four 

Producers 
CHAPTER FIVE 

Production “Factories” and Others. 
CHAPTER SIX 

Production by Promotions. 


Part Three: The Artist Himself 
CHAPTER ONE 
Other Artists. 
CHAPTER Two 

Are Playwrights Born or Made. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Honesty. 


EO SHULL came to Broadway about 15 years ago and‘established a little theater called 
“Genius, Inc.” where beginning writers,-actors and directors could try-out their efforts. 
Producers and talents frequented “Genius, Inc.” and many of Leo’s proteges found themselves 
in good jobs. Leo then went on the stage himself, and, shortly after began publishing a daily 
newspaper called “Actor’s Cues” which is for actors what “Billboard” is for pitchmen. 
His book “Playwriting for Broadway” is an honest, workmanlike book written by a man 
who has lived on the mainstream of theatricak doing for 15 years and has taken part personally 
in the development of many plays and playwrights. Price $1.50. 
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22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 


C) Send me one copy of “Playwriting for Broadway” for which I enclose $1.50. 


(1 Renew my subscription to the Dicest for 2 years and send me one copy of “Playwriting for 
Broadway.” I enclose $4.50. 
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More Royalty from Pocket Books? 


When the Customer Pays 25c for a Reprint Pocket Book ae 
Should the Author Receive? 


By ARON M. MATHIEU 


4 4 7 HEN publishers first began reprint- 

ing best-seller books at a quarter, 

and offered authors a half-cent a 

copy for every copy sold, most 

looked on it as found money and were glad 
to accept. 

Both the original publisher of the book 
and the author were told that 25c “pocket 
books” did not compete with book store 
sales, but that they swelled the marginal 
group of prospects to whom other $2.50 
books would be sold. 

As payment for permission to reprint the 
original novel in a 25c pocket book, both 
author and original publisher receive an 
equal amount. This started out as a flat 
fee of $500 shared equally, and now has 
worked up to an average flat fee of $1,500, 
still shared equally. The original publisher 
says he should get half because the 25c book 
kills off the sales of his $2.50 edition, mak- 
ing all his previous advertising valueless ; 
the author thinks the original publisher is 
too willing to ride all the gravy trains that 


writers 


are available; such as movie rights, foreign 
rights, dramatic rights, etc. The sum the 
author gets out of the reprint.pocket books 
is determined today by two factors: what 
the reprint publisher pays, and the cut 
taken by the original book publisher, 

Twenty-five cent pocket books sold 
through newsstands are enormously popu- 
lar. Between 100,000,000 and 120,000,000 
pocket books were sold in 1946, and the 
sales in 1947 will be between those figures. 
The Authors’ League of America has insti- 
tuted a campaign to get more money for 
the author on each pocket book sold. In 
most cases, the standard reprint contract 
nets authors /c on each 25c reprint pocket 
book sold. Is this sum unfair? Should it be 
less in the light of rising book publishing 
production costs, or should it be more in 
the light of relatively easier sales channels 
for these books, and the low cost of sales 
promotion? Here are the figures that The 
Authors’ League submits: 
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Under the present arrangement 


Retailer 

Wholesaler 

Original Publisher 

Paper, Print and Binding 
Overhead and Promotion 
Reprint Publisher’s Profit 


An edition of 150,000 copies produces $37,500 which is 
split up as follows: 


Under the Guild Council Proposal 


Retailer 

Wholesaler 

Original Publisher 

Paper, Print and Binding... ........s00 9,150 
Overhead and Promotion 

Reprint Publisher’s Profit 

AUTHOR 











Under the arrangements suggested by 
The Authors’ League, the author would 
receive 3c a copy for each 25c reprint 
pocket book, instead of Yc. Will the pub- 
lishers agree to this arrangement? 


LFTs back up and examine the whole 

set-up. How is that quarter split up? 
The consumer pays 25c when he buys a 
pocket reprint on the newsstands. The 
newsstand dealer who sold the pocket book 
to him paid 19c for it, with the privilege 
of. returning all unsold copies. The news- 
dealer received his copy from a local whole- 
saler. The local wholesaler pays from 15c 
to 15'4c for the pocket book, and he, too, 
has the privilege of returning all unsold 
copies. (This is Ic less than he pays for a 
major 25c magazine.) The local wholesaler 
receives the book from a national distribu- 
tor who pays the publisher about 13 to 14 
cents a copy for each copy sold. 

Or an edition of 150,000 copies that 
sells out at the 25c price within six months 
after publication the author collects $750 
and the publisher, to use the figures sup- 
plied by The Authors’ League of America, 
earns a profit of $8,400. 

Either there is something wrong with 
the figures supplied by The Authors’ 
League, or the publishers are crowding us 
again, twisting the arm, and grabbing the 
windpipe. 

Unfortunately, 


The Authors’ League 
figures are a little off, and our friends, the 
reprint publishers, are crowding us, as ever. 


The figures supplied by The Authors’ 


League contain two errors. First, they 
assume that if 150,000 copies are printed, 


that 150,000 copies will be sold and that 
the publisher will collect for each book he 
prints. “Would that it were so!” say the 
gentJemen of the chorus, who as we peer 
at them, from left to right, appear to be 
Ned Pines, Freeman Lewis, George Dela- 
corte, Van H. Cartmell, Bill Manners, Ian 
Ballantine, Donald Geddes, Bob DeGraff, 
Lawrence Spivak, and a couple of printers 
clutching some black market paper. 


No man can foretell how many copies of 
a 25c pocket book shipped on a 100% re- 
turnable basis to 90,000 newsstands will be 
sold. Some sell out in lots of a half-million. 
Others are lucky to hit a 50% sale at the 
end of six months. The average sale today 
is 80%. Unsold titles are then returned to 
the publisher (who pays a freight return 
charge) and he sorts out those returned 
copies that appear to be reasonably “clean.” 
These can be recovered (at a cost of about 
1¥%c each) and stored, like atom bombs. 
If they are ever remaindered domestically, 
the pocket reprint book market will go 
straight to hell. Foreign sales are blocked 
by franc and pound restrictions. 


The current newsstand practice is for 
reprint pocket book publishers to take off 
the newsstands as many old titles as they 
supply new ones. Thus if “Pocket Books” 
ship a distributor 1,000 copies each of ten 
new titles, they will recall all unsold copies 
of ten other titles. In that way, the stands 
are kept clean of piled up dead wood. 
When the reprint publisher fails to recall 
old titles, the distributor uses his own 
judgment, usually giving a book three 
months, and then pulling it in. To hase a 
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"This happens every time he sells one of those damn fillers!" 


request for more money on the assumption 
that for 150,000 copies printed, 150,000 
copies will be sold is dumb. The League 
also assumed the publisher received 15c a 
copy whereas he receives about 13¥4c. 
The second error made by The Authors’ 
League is in computing the manufacturing 
costs of a 400 page, 25c pocket reprint 
book at $9,150, which we presume includes 
the expense of designing the cover, buying 
the art work, laying it out, making 4 color 
plates, composition, making electros, print- 
ing and varnishing covers. It must have 
included this figure because no other place 
in their estimate is provided for the manu- 
facturing costs of the book. Even a year 
ago, before the wage increases went into 
effect for compositors and pressmen, this 


price was fanciful. 

Our estimate, based on printing books 
and magazines for all manner of publishers 
for the past 78 years, is $3,000 higher than 
The Authors’ League estimated; and our 
estimate of the overhead and promotion 
costs on selling these books is $1,000 higher 
than The Authors’ League estimate. That 
would cut the publisher’s mythical profit to 
a practical $4,400. In addition, we would 
estimate the average sale of a pocket book 
that started out with a print order of 
150,000 at 120,000 on today’s market; and 
at 110,000 in 1937. 

The publisher actually will net $1,000 
after gambling about fourteen thousand 
dollars. People don’t gamble fourteen thou- 
sand dollars to make a thousand dollars. 
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Roulette pays better odds than that. A 
man gambles fourteen thousand dollars 
when he sees a chance of making a four 
or five thousand dollar profit. He will 
invest fourteen thousand dollars to make a 
net of $300, but he will still have his prin- 
cipal. Putting fourteen thousand dollars 
into a reprint pocket book is pure unadul- 
turated gamble. You may lose all. If the 
most you can gain is a thousand dollars, 
then Government bonds are far better, 
because there is no gamble. If the most 
you can gain is $1000 then why bother 
with artists, writers, layout men, paper 
salesmen, and printers? Dice, black jack, 
or even the ponies give better odds. 
Entrepreneurs will risk fourteen thou- 
sand dollars only when the gain is great. 
In this case, the gain is not great, and for 
the average 25c pocket reprint that starts 
off with a 150,000 print order, the author 
is getting all he can hope to receive with 


a $750 check. 


HE Authors’ League missed the whole 

point. 

Here’s the issue: 

If it wouldn’t be for the author—the 
entire publishing business would collapse. 
He takes a risk as great or greater than the 
publisher. The author deserves to share 
equally in the profits. But if the author 
cuts in with heavy dough before the profits 
start, then the 25c reprint pocket book 
business will attract too few publishers. In 
very few cases we have on record, on the 
basis of our correspondence with authors, 
does the publisher extend the author an 
opportunity to share in the profits, as the 
author wholly deserves, after the profits are 
once established. The standard practice is 
to pay the copyright owner of the book 
(usually the original publisher) one cent a 
copy royalty for the first 150,000 copies, 
and 1¥2c a copy for all copies sold over 
150,000. The original publisher then splits 
this 50-50 with the author. Thus, if a 
pocket reprint clicks and moves into the 
500,000 selling class, the author receives 
as his share of the royalty a measley $3375 
while the publisher, who began making 
money after he sold the first 150,000 


copies, ends up with a profit of $17,500, 
if he sells 500,000 out of a 600,000 print 
order; provided his book runs under 300 
pages. The present deal offered by the 
larger reprint houses of 1 cent royalty up 
to 150,000 copies sold and 1¥c after that 
should be amended to read one cent on the 
first 150,000; 1%c to 250,000; 2c to 
500,000, and 2'%c on all sales over a half- 
million. An esculator clause should be pro- 
vided for times when production costs get 
out of hand, as they are now, or when they 
hit bottom as they did in 1932. 

Once the entrepreneur is in the clear, 
he should share with the author, but if 
he is ham-strung before he starts to make 
money, then fewer and fewer men come 
into the publishing business. Authors want 
to make it easier, not harder, to get into 
the publishing business. 

If contracts are amended, as we have 
suggested, then the original publisher of 
the book is going to demand his half. This 
is a gyp, pure and undefiled. It has to be 
fought by people who know the business 
facts about publishing; not by sincere and 
well meaning authors’ representatives who 
never made a dollar in their lives by out- 
trading Mike Morrissey or Capt. Billy’s 
kids. 

In union there is strength. 

Step one is for The Authors’ League of 
America and the American Writers Asso- 
ciation to advise their members not to sign 
any more book contracts which give the 
original publisher HALF of all pocket book 
reprint sales. By the time the original 
publisher allows the book to go in 25c edi- 
tions, all other sales channels have been 
exhausted. The book has seen book club 
publication, Grosset and Dunlap dollar edi- 
tions, and Doubleday or the like 49c edi- 
tions. The $2.50 book store sales in 90% 
of the cases have stopped dead. The orig- 
inal book publisher has nothing to lose. He 
deserves to collect on his original promo- 
tion which put the volume over, but not 
to the extent of 50% of the pocket reprint 
royalties. Take the case of the Simon 
and Schuster book, “How to Live With a 
Cat.” If that book had been issued else- 
where, the chances are even-Stephen that 
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it would have sold its 2,500 copies a year 
for five years and then died. But Simon 
and Schuster got behind it big and the 
book is doing 500 copies a week in the 
book stores. Were it not for them, this 
book might never be bid for by the pocket 
reprint publishers. They do deserve some- 
thing—but not 50% of the royalties. What 
is fair? We suggest 20%. 

The second step is for the two large 
writers’ organizations to urge their mem- 
bers not to permit pocket book re-publica- 
tion unless the royalty is a minimum of lc 
for the first 150,000; 1c up to 250,000; 
2c up to 500,000, and 2c over that; with 
as mentioned before, a suitable esculator 
clause when production costs go wild. . . 
or hit bottom. Six years ago, a 400 page 
pocket book could make $1,000 on a 
120,000 sale out of a 150,000 print order. 
Today the breaking point for the same set- 
up is a 300 page book because of increased 
production costs. 





The big authors have to take the first 
step. They have the name and prestige 
items that everybody wants. If 50 novelists 
agree to do as we have suggested above, 
every writer will benefit from their intelli- 
gent firmness in five years. A sainple cun- 
tract should go to all members of the ALA 
and the AWA incorporating these sugges- 
tions for pocket reprint books and a poll 
taken to see if the members will support 
this drive for higher royalty. 

The second job is to work on the original 
publishers so that instead of receiving 50% 
of this royalty, they receive 20%. 

Then, when a book “hits” because of the 
author’s talent and style and _ literary 
ability, he will share in the bonanza, 


HE whole idea of the pocket books is 
one that helps America because it in- 
creases the cultural level of her citizens. 
During the war many soldiers seldom saw 
a magazine or a cloth bound book; but 
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hundreds of thousands of them received 
special Army editions of pocket books. Men 
who previously read only pulp detective 
fiction began to read the kind of detective 
fiction the pulps can’t buy; and men who 
didn’t buy a novel from one year’s end to 
the other, found themselves enjoying Stein- 
beck and Hemingway. The reading tastes 
of the nation are better because pocket 
books exist. Book dealers may not like 
them; writers may kick because of low 
royalties; newsdealers may complain be- 
cause of the time, trouble, and space they 
require, but, economically, the pocket book 
reprint is here for always. The public likes 
them enormously well. 

Every year that goes by without writers 
getting together to cut-out the original pub- 
lisher from his undeserved high royalty, and 
every year that sails by without writers 
uniting to raise the ante on current standard 
royalties makes it that much harder when 
we do get to work on it. 

We did not mean in this article to be 
rough on The Authors’ League for mis- 
stating their case. The dues authors pay 
to the ALA or the AWA are a tenth of 
what the lowest—paid hod carrier pays 
annually to his union. The officers of the 
League serve without pay; almost all of 
them pay their own expenses on League 


business. The League has no smart business 
man like Jack Goodman, who knows the 
book business, giving the League all his 
time. Yet, the League helps negotiate 
contracts in which the lack of this kind of 
mind costs its members several million dol- 
lars a year. Writers receive a bargain for 
what they pay into the League; especially 
since most of the work is done for free, by 
sincere, hard-working people who are swell 
writers, but as we have said before, they 
don’t always know the language when they 
go up against a book or magazine publisher. 

We have only. admiration for the scores 
of men and women who serve on the 
League’s committees and, who, in the ab- 
sence of personal experienced business judg- 
ment, do the best they can. They have 
helped every writer. Isn’t it time now to 
consider a League with dues that will per- 
mit a few $20,000 a year business men to 
handle standard contracts that run into 
several millions? Where would ASCAP 
be if they charged $10 or $20 a year, or 
the CIO or the AF of L? 

Currently, the League just “asks for 
more” and occasionally gets it. The man 
who represents magazine writers to maga- 
zine publishers should be.a man who has 
won the respect of the industry for his suc- 
cess as a magazine publisher. 





What’s the Answer? 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


a two dollar sale for a long short story 
to a church publication, I heard and 
tried to live by that ancient “rule” known 
to all writers, especially beginners: 
“Write only of what you know!” 
I wrote only of what I knew until I 
proved, at least to 


ONG before I clicked with so much as 


more than three of it on the train. I wrote 
about it for five years, novelettes mostly, 
one serial, innumerable story stories. Could 
that have been because I “knew” the 
country ? 

“You'll have to do your best writing dur- 
ing the first two weeks,” said the first 
American I met in 
Brazil, “or every- 





my own satisfac- 
tion, that if fact 
could be made into 
fiction, I simply 
didn’t have the 
knack for it. I be- 


gan to write about 
things of which I 
knew nothing what- 


that forget it! 


ever, and I began 
to sell. 

I was born in the 
West, was eighteen 
years old when I 
left it. I have man- 
aged, by dint of 
much effort, to sell 
only four ‘“‘west- 
erns.”’ I began 
writing in 1920. I 


was simple. 
pint; 





RT J. (the J is just there for the hell of 

it) BURKS has been writing for the Dt- 

GEsT off and on for about twenty years, and, 

more important, during that time he traveled 
all over the world as a free lance writer. 


At one period he did the stupendous chore of 
making a living out of the pulps at a half cent 
a word. Good God—can anyone who ever did 
He did movie bits, and scripts, 
and then a dozen books and then slick fiction. 


At present he is doing slick articles on edi- 
torial assignment; footloose and fancy free, he 
is waiting for that moment in his life when he 
can salt away a year at Laguna Beach, or South- 
ern Utah, or Providence, Rhode Island, and 
dream up the story book characters that will 
make editors tingle over “Burks’ fiction.” 


When the American Fiction Guild was being 
mothered by Ed Bodin and George Bruce, be- 
fore the days of the Author’s League Pulp 
Paper Section, Art used to run a short story 
class for broken down authors. 
You sat yourself down with a free 
Burks wrote you a story, and Leo or 
Rajah gave you a check. Crazy, but effective. 


thing will become 
so commonplace 
you won’t be able 
to ‘see’ it.” 

For a man who 
knew nothing of 
writing, that 
American showed 
rare discernment. I 
was in Brazil, after 
completing a little 
four year stint for 
Uncle Sam, right 
after Marine Head- 
quarters rnade me 
a lieutenant colonel 
at forty eight leav- 
ing mé alone, with 
no ties of any kind. 
I could go and 


His method 








have spent nearly 
fifteen years in the 
Marine Corps, know it forward ae back- 
ward. I can count my sales of stories about 
the service on the fingers of my two hands. 

I had never flown an airplane. I had 
ridden in planes less than twenty times. I 
never even saw planes used in World War 
One. I sold millions of words of “war air” 
and “commercial air” stories. 

I knew Santo Domingo and Haiti fairly 
well. I sold reams of stories whose locales 
were those places. But if it were the blood 
of marines on Marine Corps business the 
yarn almost never sold. 

I made a trip from Tientsin, China, to 
Mukden in Manchuria. The whole trip, 
going, staying, returning, lasted five days, 


come as I pleased, 

if I could manage the wherewithal as a 
free-lancer. . 
To get material for a book called “Ama- 
zon Doctor” I worked with the Servico 
Especial de Saude Publica,” commonly 
called SESP, making trips with them into 
plague areas of one sort or another. _The 
one that impressed me most, and that I 
therefore “know” the best, took me into 
the so-called “yaws area” of Breves County, 
where millions of little flies called hippo- 
lates pallipes feast on the raw sores of yaws, 
fly from them to scratches on the bodies of 
the well, and give the well ones yaws. Yaws 
is so nearly akin to syphilis, and far more 
hideous to look at, that experts cannot dis- 
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tinguish between the apirochaetes which 
cause the two blights on mankind. I have 
shaken hands with yaws. I have sat and 
talked with yaws. I have watched the little 
flies feasting, have watched them land on 
myself and look me over speculatively. I 
was sure there was no more hideous disease 
in the world than yaws, until I saw a 
woman ‘with leprosy, who lived with five 
yaws children on the bank of a black-water 
river. 

I did the book. I sent it to my publisher. 
He accepted it with a proviso that a re- 
vision be made. The things I knew were 
best were to be cut out. The things I 
merely mentioned in passing were to be ex- 
tended. It had to be done without further 
research because when I had the letter I 
was so far distant from the locales involved 
that there was no hope of return. I doubt 
not, from past experiences, that the book 
will be all the better for the changes, 
wherein I shall have leavened nebulous 
facts with lively imagination. 




















An ex-chief pilot of Pan-American Air- 
lines, Robin Hillie McGlohn, had gained 
commercial control of Tapajés River by 
virtue of buying thousands of acres along 
its banks, and all the transportation avail- 
able on it. Since this McGlohn had been 
the last American flyer out of Singapore and 
out of Guam, since he had just been cited 
by the Army for bringing in a plane afire 
when nobody believed it could be done, he 
looked like hot copy. I met him and he 
suggested I spend some little time on his 
Tapajos “empire,” wherein he was trying 

«to raise the standard of living of thousands 
of rubber workers, farmers, fishermen. I 
liked the idea. When I reached Sao Luiz, 
a wild west border town set down in jungled 
Brazil,, Robin hadn’t had a chance to speak 
English for four months. He talked for 
hours about his service in the War. He 
talked for even more hours about a magic 
year he had spent alone in the Florida 
Everglades. 

This, mind you, with the roaring of the 
first Tapaj6 Rapids in our ears, drowned 
out at intervals by the far, weird roaring 
of the ururu monkeys, so always on time 
you could set watches and clocks by them. 
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Here was all the adventure, at least the 
background, I had ravenously devoured 
years before in the works of Arthur O. 
Freel and other writers—and we talked of 


the Florida Everglades! There seems no 
answer to that, unless we some day journey 
to the Everglades together, whereupon we 
shall talk of “wild and woolly” Sao Luiz, 
with nostalgia and excitement. And we'll 
leaven our yarns, forgetting that each really 
knows the truth of all the other’s tales, with 
tall lies that will be far more interesting 
than the truth. 


I have now traveled, twice, the length of 
the emerald green and altogether beautiful 
Tapajos, never out of sight of the jungles 
anywhere. I have walked and sweated a 
little in the jungles. I have slept in them, 
too. Three mornings, within twenty feet 
of my hammock, slim, small, deadly jarard- 
cas dagua were slain. There was no anti- 
venin in my party. One of those graceful 
reptiles could have made life, and death, 
interesting and even memorable. 

As I write this I am back at Sao Luiz 
and will soon be back in the States. On the 
desk beside me is a book of “facts,” 120,000 
words long, together with some forty stories 
and articles about everything under the sun 
I have seen, which I have painstakingly 
produced on my portable. It is all capital 
stuff. It’s good. Yet even as I write the 


“words I remember something from more 


than a quarter century of producing more 
or less salable copy: I have written perhaps 
a dozen stories, each of which, so I told 
myself, “is the best thing I have ever done, 
sure to sell the first time out.” Not one 
ever sold. One, a fantastic story, I gave to 
a scientifiction club, which ran it in their 
little magazine. I blush when I recall the 
panning it got. 

I don’t know just what to make of all 
this, unless it is that the more you learn 
about this business of writing, the less you 
actually know about it. If I don’t sell any 
of this stuff I have so carefully collected at 
first hand, it will simply be history repeat- 
ing itself. If I do it will mean that I’m 
wrong again, and therefore right for the 
first time in my life. 





How to Sell Convention Reports 


By’ HAROLD J. ASHE 


VERY time butchers, bakers or 
candy-stick makers get together in 
annual convention there’s a job for 
some bright writer who is not averse to 
doing a job of reporting. In the entire 
field of business magazine writing there is 
no surer way to get editorial checks than 
by cultivating this neglected field of trade 
journalism. 

Practically every business magazine that 
uses trade news—as distinguished from 
feature material — will buy convention re- 
ports in its trade field. 

Depending entirely upon the importance 
of the convention to its readers, a magazine 
may use only a skeleton report of 300 to 
1,000 words or, on the other hand, carry a 
detailed story running into 4,000 or 5,000 
words. Pay may be on a space or wordage 
basis of it may be on a per diem basis. 


E 


What’s the Angle? 

But you can be sure there’s a story in 
every convention for fifty or more maga- 
zines depending on the writer’s angle. The 
New Yorker might satirize it, showing how 
the business man dances to the dollar, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal might cover a con- 
vention to show the ladies what their hus- 
bands do while they’re “away on a business 
trip,” Fortune might cover a typical con- 
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vention to show how America does business 
and how wonderful it all is, and Life 
Magazine might ‘go to a convention, for a 
change, instead of to a party. 

As different as these angles are, so also 
are the angles that a trade magazine might 
use in covering a convention, even though 
they appear to be in the same field. 

Let’s say that all photographic dealers, 
manufacturers and photographic finishers 
meet in convention, as incidentally they are 
now doing in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Each trade magazine in the field will 
use the convention opportunistically to help 
itself sell (1) advertising (2) circulation 
(3) prestige. None will have a critical ap- 
proach as for instance: (1) who made the 
dough out. of this convention anyway 
(2) who is overexpanded (3) which new 
products have the most consumer value 
(4) who did the business and who were 
the flops and last (5) what went on in 
Room 14-A after 1 a.m. will not appear 
even by the lightest inference. 

The politics behind the various commit- 
tee appointments is ignored, as well as the 
defeats of those who tried to push this or 
that idea for personal or business reasons. 
All trade magazines treat conventions re- 
spectfully with what they call “news- 
coverage.” This means: who was there, 
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what firms did they represent, what new 
products were announced, what new dealer 
and consumer promotion plans were an- 
nounced, what national advertising and 
merchandising plans were revealed, what 
new firms were organized, and comments 
from colorful personalities. 


Possible offense to any dealer, manu- 
facturer, or distributor is eschewed and 
there is as little critical approach to the 
subject as a French critic brings to bear 
on a book review when he has been paid 
in advance to say the right thing. A “good” 


trade magazine makes everybody feel happy. 


The reason that trade magazine writing 
is looked down on by some writers is simply 
that there is little room in it for the writer’s 
expression. This is true. But there is room 
for leg work. The chief way that one trade 
journalist can differentiate himself from 
another is in leg work —i-e., getting all 
the facts accurately. 

A manufacturer announces a new 
product. Most trade magazines report it 
like this: 

The new “James” camera was announced 
today and will soon be available at all 
dealers. Jt is a light, compact, durable 
camera made from spun aluminum, using 
roll film. The manufacturer, Harvey James, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, is employing full 


page national advertising and plans to sell 
100,000 units at $12.50 retail this first year. 


The story might run for four paragraphs, 
all employing the superficial double-talk of 
the above example. The “information” 
which this paragraph hinted at, but signally 
failed to give was: at how many dealers 
will the camera be available, and who are 
the jobbers ; just exactly what is its weight 
and size; what size film does it use and 
what size negative does it take; in what 
magazines will the manufacturer advertise, 
and what agency will he use; who designed 
the camera, and where was it customer- 
tested. 


The difference between the example 
given and a re-write containing the answers 
to the questions given, is the difference be- 
tween trade reporting at $1 the column 
inch, and trade reporting at $25.00 a day 
plus expenses. 


There are some 1,500 trade magazines 
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that buy copy from “space writers” and 
also employ correspondents. They are 
unanimously agreed that in the entire 
United States there are not 50- first class 
trade reporters who get all the facts, and 
who write unaffected, simple English. If 
each trade paper editor would prepare two 
stories: (1) done the ham way with insuf- 
ficient facts, half truths, and incorrect 
names, and (2) the same story done in illu- 
minating detail and in good English, it 
would serve the interests of every writer 
contributing to these journals. Then the 
writer could see what the editor considers 
good and what he looks on as a horrible 
example. 


Who Can Handle Conventions? 


Usually writers located in the larger cities 
will have the best chance to pursue con- 
vention reporting. However, writers living 
in or near certain resort areas will find a 
good many conventions scheduled there, 
too. 


National conventions are usually covered 
by one or more members of each trade 
magazine’s staff and do not ordinarily offer 
the best opportunities for the freelance. 
However, if such conventions are located 
at a great distance from the magazine’s 
offices, the editor may be the only staff 
member in attendance. If he wishes to keep 
his time free to mingle with delegates and 
advertisers, he may welcome a skilled re- 
porter to cover the running story. 

State conventions because of their very 
numbers, cannot be covered by a magazine 
staff, and usually most of these stories are 
farmed out to freelancers. Here is where 
the beginner should concentrate his efforts. 
Within a given thirty day period there may 
be as many as a dozen state conventions in 
one trade going on in widely scattered areas 
of the country, all requiring coverage. 

The first step in covering conventions is 
to learn what trade associations are going 
to meet in your city within the next six 
months or a year. This information can 
usually be obtained from your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce which knocks itself out 
trying to get such aggregations to meet in 
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“He was the book worm type, all right, but you should see the books he reads.” 


















































your community. A second source of in- 
formation are the state associations, many 
of which may be located in your city and 
may be found listed under “associations” 
in the phone book. 

Having learned which conventions are 
scheduled for your city, get copies of trade 
magazines covering the fields with which 
these conventions are concerned. Usually, 
you will find a convention report in these 
magazines, and this will give you an idea 
which magazines use complete reports and 
which use only short articles. 

Send out a query to the editor of the 
magazine using extensive coverage first, 
writing to others only if the first editor 
expresses no interest or fails to reply. In 
your query set forth your qualifications, and 
ask for any instructions the editor may have 
as to length, angles to watch for, etc. Also 
find out when is deadline. 

As soon as you have a favorable response 
look up the association secretary, the pub- 
licity director or, if neither are located in 
your city, try to find a local member of the 
arrangements committee. Get from him an 
advanced story on the convention, listing 
officers, the convention program, including 
speakers and other pertinent data and send 
it in to your editor. This means a small 
additional check. 

If your assignment calls for complete 
coverage running into several thousand 
words, find out if advance copies of 
speeches are going to be available. Maybe 
no one has thought of this. Your interest 
may prompt them to run off such speeches. 
It will cut your work way down. 

Here’s a trick the AP men often use and 
almost every time they beat the local news- 
paper staff. The convention president is 
slated to talk on: “Jobbers—A Force in 
the Industry.” But the president is also a 
well known manufacturer, a national figure 
in business. Get to him before he talks, and 
get his opinion on a few pertinent matters 
of public interest. Use this as your lead, 
and you have a story that whips every other 
reporter who wrote his copy from a canned 
hand-out. 

The questions that you will ask depend, 
of course, on the magazine you are working 
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on. It’s a cute trick if you can pick your 
angle. 

If your editor only wants a 1,000 word 
story at his usual rates of one cent a word, 
don’t sit in on all sessions for two or three 
or four days. He’s not paying you for that 
kind of work. Contact the secretary or 
publicity man once a day and get the high- 
lights. That’s all you can cram into a 1,000 
word story, anyway. Find out who is going 
to make the keynote speech, sit in on that 
and get some good quotes. Pick up a con- 
vention picture, maybe a photo of the new 
president, mail it in and wait for your 
check. 

On the other hand, maybe your editor 
tells you he can use 3,000 words and the 
story is worth a flat $50. Then you will 
sit in on every session, take as many notes 
can. If you have mimeographed 
speeches before you, follow them closely. 
Some speakers deviate from their prepared 
speeches and if you are careless you'll be 
quoting speeches that were never made. 

At least rough out your notes everyday 
before they get away from you. If you are 
up against a dead-line, it may be better to 
send in each day’s take at the end of the 
day. Keep carbons so that if your story is 
lost in the mails you can shoot a carbon 
through, if necessary. 

Remember all the time you are covering 
the story that you are a reporter — not a 
creative writer. Stick to facts; leave out 
your own opinions. 

Don’t try to be a “Front Page” reporter, 
and don’t throw your weight around. The 
boys from the local press may saunter in, 
pick up a hand-out and retire to a nearby 
room where drinks are being dispensed. 
That’s not for you, Bub. Glue yourself to 
the press table. 

Don’t try to fake any part of your story, 
and don’t depend upon the printed pro- 
gram to pull you through. One trade 
journal writer, covering his first convention, 
depended entirely upon advance copies of 
speeches and a program. Result he quoted 
at length the speech of one man who wasn’t 
there. His editor wired: “Your coverage 
fascinated me. Jones died last Tuesday. I 
was pall-bearer. Any more deceased?” 

(Continued on page 55) 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


of production, magazines are under- 
going a substantial shaking-down 
process. It is a giant game of freeze out. 

Most solid, perhaps, of the new ones is 
United Nations World. (“U. N. World!” 
their telephone operator is likely to answer 
in response to incoming calls.) This periodi- 
cal has been established with the purpose of 
spreading knowledge of and interest in the 
United Nations organization, hoping thus 
to promote its continued success. 

To establish the new monthly, three 
other magazines were merged into this one: 
Asia, which has provided its readers with 
information about the Orient for nearly 
thirty years. Free World, which has given 
publication to material by many interna- 
tional authorities, and which has been pub- 
lished in special local editions in nine of 
the nations which subsequently joined in 
the Charter. And Inter-American, a more 
recent publication which has established a 
good reputation throughout the Americas. 

United Nations World is now established 
in offices at 385 Madison Avenue (N. Y. 
17). Egbert White is publisher. Roland 
C. Gask is managing editor. Richard J. 
Walsh, formerly publisher of Asia, is chair- 
man of the editorial board, which includes 
Pearl S. Buck and William L. Shirer, as 
well as other names of importance in inter- 
national thought and news. 

The magazine is a monthly, 35 cents a 
copy, and well produced on slick paper. 
Its very appearance connotes authority of 
both viewpoint and business organization. 
The initial issue, dated February, is 65,000 
copies, mostly accounted for by subscrip- 
tions. It has no official connection with 
the United Nation organization. But it will 
support the U. N. and what it represents. 

Much of the material for United Nations 
World will be written to order or produced 
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by staff members. However, there is a 
limited market for articles on international 
affairs of any phase of the subject: policies, 
culture, art, literature, philosophy, etc. 
These must be completely authoritative 
in order to be considered for this magazine. 
Lengths run up to 2,500 words. Payment 
is on publication, rates depending very 
much on the author as well as on the 
material. 


HE Thrilling Group has added two 

new titles, quarterlies: Triple Detec- 
tive and Triple Western. Each will be 196 
pages, in pulp size, and will use three book- 
length novels by well-known writers. A lot 
of material can be considered right away. 
The book-lengths will be abridged in the 
office. Terms of payment will be arranged 
for each acceptable novel. Checks are on 
acceptance. Leo Margulies is editorial di- 
rector of these magazines. Address: 10 
East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Junior Miss is a juvenile in comics for- 
mat, which has just been added to the list 
of Timely Comics, Inc., published by Mar- 
tin Goodman in his Empire State Build- 
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ing offices. Stan Lee is editorial and art 
director of the comics here. He tells me 
that Junior Miss will aim at readers a bit 
younger than Miss America. It will use 
several comic strips in each issue. But the 
rest of the magazine will be made up of 
stories and other material suitable for the 
teen-age girl. Don’t let the stories run too 
young in interest, he warns. Stories with 
backgrounds of high school, or at least 
junior high school interest are wanted. 
Though the first issues are quarterly, the 
magazine is scheduled to be a bi-monthly. 

About four pieces of fiction are planned 
for each issue, with lengths running 1,000 
to 2,000 words. They must be well written. 
And a writer would be well to study copies 
of Junior Miss carefully before submitting 
material. Payment is generally by the word, 
at 2 cents, on acceptance. Address: Junior 
Miss, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Timely Comics is about the largest 
group of this type publication at present. 
Stan Lee says that while there is no pressing 
need for material, anyone really interested 
in the field would do well to keep up by 
studying the various titles. Changes do 
take place from time to time, and need 
arises for new artists, new writers. 

Miss America, Goodman’s million-cir- 
culation juvenile monthly, has appointed 
a new editor: Frances Glencott. Address: 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

On the other side of the ledger, Life 
Romances has been dropped for the present 
from the Goodman line-up. 

Volitant Publications has started up Sen- 
sational Detective Cases again as a bi- 
monthly. It now -has three fact-detective 
books in the market. The others are Tru- 
Life Detective Cases, a monthly, and Vital 
Detective Cases, a bi-monthly. James E. 
Smith is no longer with the company. Tony 
Field édits all three magazines. Require- 
ments are constant: the best length is 5,000 
words. Payment is about $100 per story, 
on acceptance. Pictures bring $5 each, if 
used; check on publication. Address: 103 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Apologies to Field and Stream for mis- 
naming its editor, last month. Hugh Grey 
holds that position, and has for some time. 
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David Newell left the company last sum- 
mer. Address of this steady market is 515 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


ANE GREY’S Western Magazine, 

sponsored by Dell Publications, asks to 
have all editorial correspondence and 
manuscripts addressed to the magazine at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Though started as a 
bi-monthly, it is expected to go monthly 
with the May issue. That means a slightly 
larger market for original material in this 
pocket-size book. 

Here are the editorial requirements: At 
least two new stories and occasional fact 
articles will be bought for each _ issue. 
Lengths of stories—up to 7,000 words. 
Period—the Old West, especially from the 
Civil War down to about 1900. Locale— 
any part of the Old West, but no Northwest 
or Far North sites. Man’s action stories 
of all types are used, which are suited to 
these locales—but no “ranch romances” or 
“cowboy love stories.” Viewpoint — pri- 
marily, the man’s. Payment—two cents a 
word for new material, on acceptance ; one 
cent a word on reprint. 

“Sound plotting is a leading considera- 
tion for this Western magazine, with inter- 
esting or unusual backgrounds desirable. 
‘Off-trail’ yarns are wanted. Straight ac- 
tion stuff is welcome so long as it is well 
written and buttressed with good color and 
some character.” 

Losing their chief source of paper and 
two long-time editors has not been enough 
to interfere with the regular production of 
pulp magazines by Trojan Publishing Corp. 
and Arrow Publications at 125 E. 46th 
Street, N. Y. 17. Wilton Matthews and 
Kenneth Hutchinson are no longer con- 
nected with the firm. Robert Gwinn is edi- 
tor of the detective and the Western groups. 
Madge Bindamin has returned to the com- 
pany as editor of the three love magazines. 

The number of titles has been somewhat 
reduced in this line-up (sometimes called 
“Speed Magazines.”) And all have been 
put on a quarterly basis for the present. 
This has resulted in an overstock of stories 
in most lengths. The one open length is 
short-shorts of 1,000 to 2,000 words, for the 


























detective and the Western pulps. And to 
be considered now, manuscripts must be 
extra good. 

Predictions by Experts has been dropped 
from the Parents’ Institute list. It was a 
bi-monthly, edited by Barbara Rothschild. 

Harold Field has left this same company, 
where he was-executive editor of some of 
the comics. (He is now with Simon and 
Schuster.) Abe Schwartzman is editor of 
True Comics, as well as Sports Stars. Jerry 
Tax has been named editor of the new 
Varsity for teen-age boys. Address for these 
magazines: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Magazines put out by Bernarr Macfad- 
den at 535 Fifth Avenue, (N. Y. 17) have 
been reduced to a single one: New Physical 
Culture. The Detective Magazine, edited 
by William H. Toumey, and Divine Heal- 
ing Stories (a retitling of Your Faith) are 
no longer published. 


"You better behave, or the editors'll get you!” 














Your Guide Publications, of which Abner , 
Sundell is editorial director, has a new title 
in the works. This is Movie-teen, which 
appears on the stands in late March, dated 
May. It is a bi-monthly, alternating with 
the year-old, Movie Fan. The latter is 
basically a motion-picture-star album. 
But the new one, Movie-teen, is to be a 
magazine of teen-age appeal, slanted 
through Hollywood. Any subject of interest 
to the young set, which can be presented 
through Hollywood personalities—especi- 
ally if signed by them—would be accept- 
able. Most material must naturally come 
through publicity agents who have power 
to decide on the use of names of the young 
stars. But the market is not a closed one. 

Better query first on your ideas. Lengths 
run to 2,000 words tops. Payment is on 
acceptance. The editor of these two comic- 
format magazines is listed as Abby Sundell. 
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Address 114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 16. 

Children’s Book Digest, chiefly a reprint, 
has been dropped from the list of Martin 
Goodman magazines. It was published 
under the name of Skyline Publications, 
and edited by Robert O. Erisman. 


Three of the Red Circle sports pulps are 
now being put out on a bi-monthly basis, 
with Robert Erisman editing. These are 
Best Sport, Complete Sports, and Sports 
Action. For these, he is buying actively. 
Lengths run from 2,000 to 15,000 words. 
For the longer stories, choose usually one 
of the major, headline sports. In the 
shorter lengths, which run up to about 
6,000 words, you can pick anything of 
popular interest, including tennis, track, 
golf, and ice hockey. The shorts are most 
open, always, regular contributors often 
having been asked to do special stories in 
the novelet lengths. 

Only one Western pulp is now active in 
the Red Circle group: Complete Western 
Book Magazine. This is now a quarterly, 
using three novels per issue. Each is be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 words in length. 
Emphasis must be on characterization, with 
a trend toward slick writing. Ty 

Detective Short Stories is the only one in 
its field in the Red Circle Group, and is on 
an uncertain schedule at present and not 
considering manuscripts. All pulps of this 
group pay a cent a word and up. Address : 
366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Lack of paper has necessitated the change 
back to quarterly schedule of all five of 
the fact-detective magazines edited by 
Robert E. Levee. These include Amazing, 
Complete, Exposé, Leading, and National 
Detective Cases. Payment begins at 2% 
cents a word on new cases; at 1'/c on older 
cases. Pictures are $3 to $5 as used. All 
checks on acceptance. Address: 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


The Country Book has moved its edi- 
torial offices to 41 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
19. This one formerly shared space with 
Asia, The Magazine Antiques, and New 
Republic at 40 East 49th Street. The two 
latter publications are still at that address. 
Asia was merged into the new United Na- 
tions World. 
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The John Day Company, book pub- 
lishers, and its subsidiary, Asia Press, have 
both been moved to 62 West 45th Street. 

Dime Crosswords is a literal minded 
publication! When its price was raised to 
15 cents, it changed its name to Dime and 
a Half Crosswords. This is published by 
Editorial Features at 215 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. 3. Walter H. Holze is editor. 

Flying Age Traveler has been suspended 
after one issue. This was put out by Harry 
Hayden Publications, at 545 Fifth Avenue, 
2.54. 

Travel and Camera, after a short but 
fickle career, has been incorporated as a 
special 32-page section within its parent 
magazine, U. §. Camera. Edna Bennett 
becomes executive editor of U. S. Camera, 
and Tom Maloney is the over-all editor and 
publisher. Although there will be some 
market for travel material in the merged 
publication, there is little right now. Ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Disc, “The Record Magazine,” is another 
current casualty. Triad ‘Magazines put it 
out at 67 West 44th Street. 

At Popular Publications, Richard Oula- 
han left to go to Time. James MacCormack 
takes his place as editor of Ace-High West- 
ern and .44 Western. 

Mike Tilden reports that he is badly in 
need of detective shorts to 5,000 words for 
Dime Mystery and New Detective. These 
are both bi-monthlies, put out by Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

For the Western books of which Mr. 
Tilden is managing editor, the best length 
for novelets is now 12,000 words, with 
nothing over 16,000 at most. This applies 
to Dime, Star, Ace-High, .44, Big-Book, 
and New Western. Pay is a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. All are at 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17—(Popular Pub- 
lications. ) 


HE A. A. WYN magazines and books 
moved up to their building bought last 
spring. The address is now 23 West 47th 
Street, N. Y. 19. The four top floors will 
be theirs—as soon as the settling-in process 
is completed. A. A. Wyn, Publisher, with 

















Current Books, Inc., inclédes the book 
titles bought from L. B. Fischer Publishing 
Corp. Secrets and the Ace love, detective, 
Western, and comic magazines are all pick- 
ing their way amid cans of paint, blazing 
blow-torches, assorted workmen, and unset 
window panes. It’s going to be lovely some 
day, though right now it is bedlam for the 
staff and for any callers. 

Mystery Book Magazine, of which Leo 
Margulies is editor, continues as a bi- 
monthly now. But its market is better, as 
the editors are now buying somewhat 
ahead. Lengths run anywhere from short- 
shorts of 2,000 words up to short book- 
lengths of 40,000 words. This is a market 
to interest good writers with ideas needing 
odd lengths. There is no hard-and-fast rule 
of make-up about the contents. Story 
quality is the chief consideration always. 
Payment is three cents a. word and up, with 
checks very prompt, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 10 East 40th Street, New York 16. 

All the varied types of pulps, represented 
in the Thrilling Group, are steady markets. 
Buying runs about six months ahead of 
season. One cent a word is the minimum 
rate, but pay-checks usually begin at better 
than this. Leo Margulies is editorial direc- 
tor of the group. Offices at 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 

Bryna Ivens, the alert new managing 
editor of Seventeen, looks to free-lance 
writers for fiction. (The articles are mostly 
staff-produced.) But fiction needs are ex- 
tremely flexible, and there are many op- 
portunities for variety within what is some- 
times referred to as “the Seventeen pat- 
tern.” Though most stories run shorter 
than 5,000 words and average 3,000 to 
3,500 words, a very good 5,000 worder can 
be considered. It might be broken into two 
parts, since this type is used sometimes. If 
you think a story would interest the Seven- 
teen audience, don’t reject it in your own 
mind because of its length. 

Fiction should present valid experiences 
of the age, or promote real understanding 
of problems which might occur, Though 
the appeal is primarily to girls, a boy’s 
problem might form the core of a story, 
just as well as a girl’s. Animal stories, with 
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or without a teen-age character, appeal to 
this group, which includes the high school 
ages generally. Adventure or sports can be 
made interesting to this age. 

Too many writers, according to Miss 
Ivens, think only in terms of puppy love. 
They look down at the youngsters, or they 
make fun of the bobby-soxers. That is no 
good. Stories should take a realistic atti- 
tude, seeing life as the teen-ager would 
look at it. But within this limitation of 
experience, the selection is as broad as for 
adult fiction. Your success in selling here 
will depend on your clear vision of the 
teen-ager’s viewpoint. 

Payment is on acceptance, with fast re- 
ports. Checks are good here. Address 
manuscripts for Seventeen to 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 

There is a new editor on Our Dogs 
Magazine —Irvin Graham. The publica- 
tion is a product of the Glover Company, 
makers of articles for dogs. It is distributed 
through drug stores, etc., which sell their 
articles. And though the price is indicated 
as 5 cents, about three-quarters of its half- 
million copies are given away free. Since 
its purpose is to foster the sale of the 
Glover products, its contents is slanted to- 
ward dog-owners’ interests: stories, articles, 
poems—all with reference to dogs. 

The magazine is a quarterly, though the 
schedule has not been too regular. This 
has led to slow reports often, and payment 
on publications. (Occasionally sooner). The 
lead story is usually a reprint of a “name” 
author’s story. Shorter ones are originals 
750 to 1,000 words usually, though the top 
is 1,500 words. Payment is reported to be 
$50 to $100 on fiction, 2 cents a word on 
original articles, $2 to $5 for poems about 
dogs, up to 16 lines. Address: Our Dogs 
Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Edwin Seaver is now reading manuscripts 
for the 4th edition of Cross Section. Please 
pick your very best material to submit, and 
keep to lengths under 20,000 words. He re- 
ports that not only have the number of 
manuscripts increased by leaps and bounds 
since the first issue, Cross Section 1945, but 
the average quality of work has “also im- 
proved to a marked degree. Manuscripts 
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should not have been published previously 
‘ anywhere. Address them to Cross Section 
1948, care of Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 20. 

Pic “talks man-talk,” according to its 
ads. It reaches 600,000 smart young men 
of America, and tells them in common- 
sense terms how to plan their futures, how 
to dress and groom for success, how to 
enjoy themselves, how to plan their homes, 
etc. The preponderance of its readers are 
young married men. 

Pic has been using one piece of fietion 
per issue, and is starting to use more; per- 
haps two to four pieces if the lengths fit in. 
Anything from 1,500 to 15,000 will be con- 
sidered. A background of business is well 
liked. Leading characters should be bright 
young men, and the approach should be 
fairly sophisticated. Pretty girls as second- 
ary characters are important. Other story 
possibilities include sports, outdoors and 
adventure stories of a slick-paper type es- 
pecially with foreign backgrounds. But 


the good business backgrounds seem most 


difficult to find. 

Always in demand for Pic articles are 
ideas which will help and inspire young 
men about their future opportunities in the 
broad fields. A “heavy” by-line, or “as 
told by—,” is best. Suggestions as to 
really outstanding young men of the month, 
usually national figures, are wanted. Ar- 
ticles on new developments in science, to 
interest young men, are especially needed. 
In fact, the coverage of suitable subjects 
for this magazine is extremely wide and 
can best be seen by studying current issues. 
Anything except fashions for men, which 
are staff handled. 

On articles, the editors want you to query 
them first, preferably with an outline. 
Lengths for finished articles run from one 
to two thousand words. Payment is by the 
piece, on acceptance. It depends on its 
importance and on the position it occupies 
in the magazine. An average 1500-word 
article brings about $200. Victor Wagner 
is editor of Pic. 

Ed. Gibbons handles the cartoons. He 
looks at them on Wednesdays, but check 
with the office to see which Wednesdays. 


Subjects are general. Payment is $25, on 
acceptance. Another special monthly fea- 
ture of Pic is the photo contest; check this 
in the magazine. Pic is a Street & Smith 
publication, at 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Among the business papers, Wine & 
Liquor Retailer changed its name, with 
the March issue, to Package Store Manage- 
ment. The editorial office is at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

E. P. Dutton & Company has started a 
new detective-book imprint: Dutton Guilt- 
Edged Mysteries. It has a clever little 
colophone—the silhouette of a man with 
his hands in the air. Address: 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

George Soule, who had been co-editor 
of the New Republic for a long time, with- 
drew during the recent shake-up. He is 
now president of Pilot Press, Inc., at 41 
West 47th Street, New York, 19. This book 
company is affiliated with The Pilot Press, 
Ltd., of London. This company plans a 
general list of fiction and non-fiction titles, 
and a new series of anthologies, the Omni- 
bus Series. 

Another book club! The Book-lovers’ 
Society has been organized by the Bell 
Syndicate (newspaper features). It will 
operate on a contract basis through news- 
papers—just one to a city. Promotion and 
memberships are handled by the _ local 
paper, which draws a “bounty” for each 
member, and receives a half-page of edi- 
torial material about books every week. 
Books distributed are ones of permanent 
value, currently published ; half fiction, half 
non-fiction; below retail price. Dividend 
books for each two purchased. It is ex- 
pected to get under way soon. 

The Washington Square Writing Center 
of New York University is presenting the 
fourth Authors’ League Craftsman Series 
now. Though it will be too late to take in 
the whole series of seven evenings, by the 
time you read this report, tickets for indi- 
vidual evenings are obtainable at $2.50 
each. (And well worth it!) March 5— 
Mysteries will be discussed by the Lock- 
ridges and Howard Haycraft. March 12— 
The Historical Novel, discussed by Con- 
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stance N. Dodge and Theda Kenyon. 
March 19—Juveniles, discussed by John R. 
Tunis, Lavinis Davis, and Ruth Krauss. 
March 26—Short Stories, discussed by 
Juanita Sheridan (author of many “Con- 
fessions”) and Lester Dent, originator of 
“Doc Savage.” April 2—Reviewing, dis- 
cussed by John Mason Brown and Orville 
Prescott (N.Y. Times daily book reviewer.) 
The speakers are all successful writers in 
their fields. Questions from the audience 
are one of the vital features of the Crafts- 
man Series. 

Anyone interested in mystery and detec- 
tive stories will find a great déal of helpful 
information as well as just pure good read- 
ing in The Art of the Mystery Story. Simon 
& Schuster published this recently, at $5. 
A big, rather bulky book of 545 pages, 
edited by Howard Haycraft. Little of the 
obvious has been included. Much of the 
reprinted material appeared in sources 


never seen by the average writer, or difficult 
of access. Some of the pieces were written 
especially for this book by such successful 
authors as Erle Stanley Gardner, Craig 
Rice, and Anthony Boucher. Isabelle Tay- 
lor, editor of Crime Club books, contrib- 
uted a piece on the editor’s point of view. 


Reprints include Chesterton’s “Defense 
of Detective Stories” and S. S. Van Dine’s 
“Twenty Rules of Writing Detective 
Stories.” If you write detective stories, there 
is an abundance of top-quality advice here. 
If you review detective fiction, you need 
this book. And if you take your crime 
stories just as entertanment, you'll spend 
several evenings delighting in these pages, 
and you will find your outside reading more 
fascinating in consequence. Dip, if you 


must, at the library. But The Art of the 
Mystery Story is really a book for your 
personal shelves—and worth the price. 








Tiny Tot Actions and Language 


By GEORGE S. LOOKABAUGH 


Part I titled “Plotting The Tiny Tot Story” appeared in the Digest 


for August, °46, and included markets. 


Part II 


FROWN wrinkles your forehead as 

you look over that rejected tiny tot 

story. It has a nice plot, contains 
a hidden moral, and you had it slanted to 
the magazine that rejected it. 

What about “action” and “dialogue”? 
Have you checked these two points? They 
are highly important and must be tiny tot 
toned. 

One angle of action deals with the gen- 
eral disposition of your small character. He 
should not portray the typical spoiled 
child, but should be a wholesome thinking, 
regular fellow who solves his small prob- 
lems through clean thinking. 

The other important angle of action 
parallels dialogue, and the two together 
forms the corner stone of a story. 

When your story tiny tot is happy, have 
him act and speak happily. When he has 
a problem he should act and think seri- 
ously. When he is surprised his language 
and actions should show it. All of his 
moods are shown through action and dia- 
logue. If your tiny tot story contains grown 
characters, they too should act and speak 
their moods. 

Action and dialogue are keys used by 
the young readers to open the doors that 
give the picture you want to show. 

Let’s have a few examples. 

“And now Bobby,” said Mr. Brown, “I 
am going to let you ride the pony.” 

“Thank you,” Bobby answered, “that 
will be nice.” 





If a tot could form a mental picture 
from that episode, it would be a dry and 
uninteresting one. 

“And now Bobby,” said Mr. Brown, a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, “I am going to 
let you ride the pony.” 

Bobby clapped his hands in delight, 
“Goody! Goody!” he cried, “I can hardly 
wait!” ° 

The mental picture is more vivid now. 
It shows Mr. Brown to be a kind man, and 
depicts Bobby’s delightful anticipation of 
pony riding. 

“What is in that box?” asked John. 

“It is a surprise for you,” his sister June 
answered, as she handed John the box. 

Let’s study this bit of dialogue and ac- 
tion and see if we can form a better pic- 
ture. John is interested in knowing what is 
in the box, so let’s picture in our own minds 
how an excited boy would speak and act. 

John’s eyes widened with excitement at 
sight of the brightly colored box his sister 
June was carrying. “Oh June!” he shrilled, 
“What is in that box?” 

There, that forms a different picture. 
It also holds the reader’s interest. Maybe 
you formed a different picture, but with the 
same results, 

Now we will study June’s reaction. She 
would be excited, too. 

“Surprise! Surprise!” shouted June, as 
she placed the box in John’s hands. 

Taking in a larger block of action and 
dialogue we have: 




















At was Saturday morning. Mary and Ted 
came out of the house. They suddenly saw 
a little brown dog. 

“Isn’t that little dog cute?” cried Mary. 

“Let’s ask mother if we may keep it,” 
said Ted. 

That forms somewhat of a picture, but 
it lacks sparkle. Let’s try it this way. 

It was a bright Saturday morning. Mary 
and Ted had just come out of the house 
to play when they saw the little brown dog. 
It was playing in the yard with Ted’s ball. 
When it spied the children it came scamp- 
ering to them, its little tail wagging ever 
30 fast. 

Mary laughed as she picked the little 
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dog up in her arms. “Oh Ted,” she cried, 
“isn’t it cute?” 

Ted stroked the dog’s silky ears. “Let’s 
ask mother if we may keep it,” he said 
excitedly, “it will make us a nice playmate.” 

While checking your story for action and 
dialogue improvement, take special note 
of your verbs and descriptive adjectives 
too. If you have mother taking a cake 
from the oven, see the incident through a 
child’s eyes. It will be a big cake smelling 
of spicy odors. Instead of the wind break- 
ing a leaf from a tree and blowing it 
against the window pane, the frisky wind 
snaps a leaf from a tree and taps it against 
the window pane. 


BOSTON’S BETTER MARKETS 


By M. HARNEY HUTCHINSON 


OR the experienced fiction and ar- 
Hie: writer—as well as the beginner 

— Boston, Massachusetts, offers a 
few select markets. First in national repu- 
tation, first in quality is the Atlantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Edward 
Weeks, Editor. This fine old magazine 
maintains a staff-written series on Current 
Problems: Middle East, Europe, Latin 
America, etc. which shows scope of the 
Altlantic’s interest in world affairs. The 
Atlantic Monthly uses biographies; Firsts 
in education, history, science, etc. with au- 
thoritative papers on scientists and some 
human interest material. Fiction short 
stories or serials are quality work. 

A good place to “beaver in” -to the 
Atlantic’s table of contents is the “Accent 
on Living” department which features per- 
sonal experience material, some brief 
human interest articles and some essay 
types. The Atlantic pays good rates on ac- 
ceptance, $150, and higher, for articles of 
comparatively short length. 





The Boston Post, Washington Street. 
Daily newspaper which sponsors weekly 
short story contest, stories published daily. 
Many writers—especially women, send first 
stories to the Post. Ist prize $10; second 
prize, $5., others $2 each. Lengths desired 
500 words. The Post, to avoid copied ma- 
terial, asks that on the first page of each 
story you write: “This story is original 
with me, not copied or adapted from any 
other publication” and then that you sign 
this statement and story with author’s 
name. Send material to Story Editor Bos- 
ton Post, Boston 6. (Follow Post stories 
for few weeks to gauge material desired.) 

The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Avenue, 
Waltham, Mass. Rev. Paul V. Daley, 
C. P. S., Editor. This monthly will accept 
short short stories of moral or religious 
nature; preferred length not over 1,000 
words. 

Class Journals 


Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. (Pub- 
lished by same owners as Northeastern 
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Poultryman) Official publication for drug- 
gists in New England ; uses some free-lance 
material, especially on good plans for drug 
promotion. Prefers you contact before 
sending material. 


Boston Business, 80 Federal Street, Ber- 
nard G. Priestly, Editor. This is a monthly. 
General articles on business; mostly Bos- 
ton or New England backgrounds ; particu- 
larly wishes ideas adaptable to various lines 
of business. Pays lc to 2c word on ac- 
ceptance. 

Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Ray- 
mond P. Palmer, Editor. (This is published 
by the Palmer Company, publishers of text 
books and teacher material. “Education 
devotes itself to the Science, Art, Philos- 
ophy, and Literature of Education,” fea- 
tures special teaching subject every month. 
Query. 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch ‘Street. War- 
ren Y. Kimball, Editor. Uses technically 
accurate material on firemen, departments, 
fires, fire-fighting, articles from 2-6 type- 
written pages; cartoons, photos, short 
fillers-fire angle. Payment pub; sometimes 
$10 per page. Cartoons average $5. Mr. 
Kimball adds: “Due to high publication 
costs the size of ‘Firemen’ will be much_re- 
Stricted in the next few months, therefore 
amount of material will be limited; many 
items are supplied by members of National 
Fire Protection Association.” 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue; 
William H. Clark, Editor. Publication of 
Mass. Horticultural Society, semi-monthly. 
Material will be considered on any branch 
(technical) of gardening, landscaping; aver- 
age 500-900 word articles, lc word; good 
photos $2-5. 

Journal of Education, 8 Béacon Street 
(formerly 6 Park Street) Twice monthly. 
Oldest school magazine in country, printed 
September through June. Very limited 
market for specialized material for teachers 
and educators. Query. 

Northeastern Poultryman,-376 Boylston. 
Margaret C. Dowe, Editor; Leavitt C, Par- 
sons, Publisher. Mrs. Dowe tells us: ‘This 
fine 22-year old Journal is of interest to 
commercial poultrymen in the eastern half 
of the United States which is poultry’s 
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largest and richest territory. Has guest 
editorial board composed of recognized 
poultry experts mostly affiliated with the 
leading agricultural colleges. -Has featured 
articles on nutrition, breeding and man- 
agement recently. Articles short but highly 
constructive. Study this publication.” 

Our (Dumb) Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, W. A. Swallow, Editor. Monthly. 
“We use articles, essays, on any subject, 
except captivity and cruel sports, dealing 
with animals—especially with humane im- 
port. Human interest, current event items 
needed ; oddities of animal life, natural 
history also acceptable; good illustrations 
when possible, photos or drawings; brief, 
concise prose desired, 300-400 words, never 
over 600. An occasional story for children ; 
verse about animals 4 to 16 lines. Photog- 
raphers should strive for pictures that tell 
story of animal life; no objection to chil- 
dren or adults with animals; drawings line 
variety with occasional wash drawing. Pay- 
ment Yc a word for articles and stories, 
accept.; $1.00 and up for photos and same 
for acceptable verse. 


Juvenile Markets 


Open Road For Boys, 136 Federal Street, 
Don Samson, Editor. This is a standard 
monthly magazine for ’teen-age boys ; likes 
articles and fiction, some serials featuring 
aviation; science; radio; humor; school ; 
business; mystery, etc. Bests lengths 500 
to 3500 words for articles and short stories; 
serials run to 20,000, sometimes longer. 
Payment on accept. Ic and up; photos 
used. (Know the boy mind, make your 
offerings up-to-date.) (This House also 
publishes: Child Life for smaller children ; 
Outdoors Magazine and Salt Water Sports- 
man.) 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street; one of the country’s outstanding 
markets for dramatic material, tell you: 
“We read full-length play scripts or books 
about plays or play-making. First call is 
forever for farces, comedies, then mysteries. 
One-act plays are often overstocked.” (I 
suggest to would-be playwrights, get up a 
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dramatic group of budding Cagneys, Rafts, 
Rosalind Russells or Teresa Wrights and 
try out your play on the town or neighbor- 
hood to blot out the rough spots before 
submitting it) 

Plays, 8 Arlington Strect, A. S. Burack, 
Editor. This magazine specializes in one- 
act plays for children from grade school 
through high schools: Themes should have 
sound principles, be based on history; also 
comedies or plays for holidays. Payment 
varies. 

Poet Lore, 32 Winchester Street, John 
Heard, Editor. Published quarterly. Qual- 
ity magazine which publishes international 
translations of verse and verse plays with 
some original classical verse. (Pays with 
copies of magazine) 


Religious Markets 


Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street. 
(Universalist Adult Publication.) Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, Editor. This is a semi- 
monthly, articles run 1500 to 2,000 on 
current aspects of life as influenced by re- 
ligion. Limited market if you have a “gift 
for the religious trend.” 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street. 
(Unitarian Adult) Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Editor. This is a monthly, very liberal in 
thought and policy which stresses service 
to humanity throughout the world. Uses 
articles on current topics, often from min- 
isters or laymen who are religious philoso- 
phers. Kindly query before submitting. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. Daily Newspaper, also weekly 
magazine section and does use feature 
articles, interviews with outstanding per- 
sonalities in the news ; current events. Buys 
about 300 essays a year for daily Home 
Forum page; possibly 100 essays a year 
for editorial page; length desired about 
1000 words; payment averages 2c wd. 
(Suggestion: Essay contributors should real- 
ize this is an international newspaper; 
study a dozen issues, at least, before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. ) 

(Note: Religious articles for the “Moni- 
tor” may be accepted only from members 
of the Mother Church) 

Our Lady’s Missionary, LaSalette Sem- 
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inary; Ipswich, Mass. John Sheehan, M.S., 
Editor. Problems of the day affecting mis- 
sions, morals, society, travel subjects and 
natural science view in the light of Faith; 
Catholic viewpoint, 1500 to 2000 wds., 
about $2 per column; photos $2-$3 pub. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street, Epis- 
copalian; monthly except for summers; 
published under direction of Bishop and 
Council of Diocese of Massachusetts. Ma- 
terial limited; best to query. 

Kion’s Herald, 581 Boylston Street. This 
is a weekly published by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association. Specialized and 
limited; they ask that you query before 
submitting material. 

The Far East, St. Columbans; Milton, 
Mass. Monthly. Catholic mission publica- 
tion features are largely staff-written; does 
buy short stories (1500-1800 words) with 
authentic Catholic background; stories 
about $30 on acc. Also travel and human 
interest articles featuring China, Burma, 
Korea, Japan, Philippines, 2c per wd ; good 
poetry, same themes, 25c per line; photos 
$3 for 8x10’s. 


Sports Magazines 

Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal Street; 
H. G. Tapply, Editor. Monthly articles on 
all phases of hunting, fishing, camping, 
woodcraft, gun dogs; also humorous “tall 
stories” and experience stories 2000 to 2500 
words; fillers 100-300, payment on acc. 
by arrangement; photos $3-5. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury 
Street, (Combined with National Sports- 
man). This magazine likes to designate it- 
self as the “Vox Pop of the Sporting 
Field” ; has circulation of 450,000; readers 
are consistent year-round sportsmen enthus- 
iastically interested in sports. Considers 
brief articles outdoor subjects; some per- 
sonal experiences. Asks you query. 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Mrs. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. (Six 
times per year.) Mrs. Blanchard says: 
“We use articles on amateur ice figure skat- 
ing of instructive or newsworthy nature ; 
best length 700 to 1500 words. Good ac- 
tion pictures with credit line ; some verse.” 
(No payment) 
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Salt Waiter Sportsman, 136 Federal 


Street, (Published by same house as Out- 
doors Magazine). Weekly, summers only. 


Query. 


Trade Journal Markets 


The following list is representative of 
Trade Journals published in Boston. I 
make an effort here to be selective—not to 
give every trade journal but only those 
which have been known to purchase some 
free-lance material; also books which offer 
opportunities to those who can mature as 
trade journal writers and become corre- 
Spondents. 

In Boston, feet are important; shoes 
have been one of the major industries 
there and in such cities as Lynn, Haverhill, 
Brockton for generations. Among the more 
important Shoe books are: 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Ezra S. Grover, Editor. (This is 
issued by Shoe Trade Publishing Company 
which issues directories of Shoe Manufac- 
turers and a Shoe Buyers Guide.) Uses 
brief, technical articles on shoe-making; 
pays on pub. 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue; uses brief articles pertaining to 
the tanning and finishing of leathers. Editor 
Carroll Westall says: “Articles should run 
from 2,000 to 2,500 words and should be 
developed out of first-hand knowledge of 
tanning and finishing processes, and not be 
a rehash of articles in the encyclopedia, 
text-books or other primary sources of in- 
formation.” 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, (combined with 
Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer.) 60 
South Street, W. C. Hatch, Editor. Illus- 
trated articles on modern and progressive 
shoe rebuilding establishments; also car- 
toons. 1,000 to 1500 words; photos 2 to 
lc a word on pub. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Weekly, every Saturday, covers shoe 
manufacturing and leather tanning trade. 
Carries feature artitles on merchandising 
of shoes and leather; pays according to 
value; photos $1-$5. 

(See additional Shoe Book listed with 
Vincent Edwards publications) 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 


530 Atlantic Avenue. This is published by 
Frank P. Bennett & Company; weekly. 
This publication circulates to mill owners, 
superintendents ; ‘carries briefs on cotton, 
wool, rayon and hosiery markets. Only 
textile trade weekly covering the entire 
field with a subscription now of more than 
14,000 readers. Query. 

Modern Transportation, 80 Federal 
Street, M. W. Illingworth, Editor. Short, 
sound articles of interest to highway trans- 
portation groups; photos. 

Eastern States Funeral Director, 368 
Congress Street (Including the New Eng- 
land Funeral Director). Monthly. S. M. 
Weiss, Editor and Publisher, outlines his 
needs: “As its name implies, ‘Eastern 
States’, now in its sixteenth year of publi- 
cation, serves the funeral field in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Under our newly expanded pro- 
gram for this year we will be in the mar- 
ket for articles ranging from 500 to 1500 
words ; we want stories carrying the by-line 
of funeral directors or the writer; story may 
be based on interviews with successful fun- 
eral directors, should cover distinctive home 
arrangement, service ideas, sales promotion, 
casket selling methods, advertising ideas; 
also stories of unique hobbies of funeral 
directors ; radio publicity and unique ad- 
vertising Campaigns, whether newspaper or 
direct mail. Floor plans, based on archi- 
tect’s drawings of new funeral homes; civic 
activity of funeral directors and other news 
material. Payment one cent word on pub; 
photos.” 

Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. Covers the coal burning na- 
tional market with emphasis on North At- 
lantic states; must cover wide field in few 
words; will welcome experts who know 
coal and heating field; limited but does 
buy items missed by staff. 

The Wage Earner, 27 School Street. Jo 
Bruce Chapin, Editor. Stories on coopera- 
tion between labor and management; New 
England backgrounds preferred. (Not in 
the market at present; overstocked.) 

Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street; S. S. 
vonLoesecke, Editor. Publication of Auto- 
mobile Legal Assotiation; has used brief 
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articles of interest to automobile owners but 
now says; “We seldom buy any articles.” 

Shoe Manufacturer, 260 Tremont Street; 
V. Edward Borges, Editor. Shoe items and 
articles on shoe manufacturing problems ; 
lc pub. 

Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont Street, V. 
Edward Borges, Editor. Fact articles on 
“back of the house” operation; lc pub. ; 
photos. 

National Jewelry Manufacturer, 260 
Tremont Street, V. Edward Borges, Editor. 
Short items and articles on jewelry manu- 
facturing. Ic pub. 

Retail Management, 260 Tremont Street, 
V. Edward Borges, Editor, 500 to 1,000 
words, technical on operation of stores; 
pays pub. 

Fur Fashions; Fur Trade Review; 
Sportswear ; Furniture Manufacturer; Tra- 
vel Management are all published by Vin- 
cent Edwards and Company, with V. 
Edward Borges in charge. Mr. Borges now 
, says that he prefers “instead of using our 
Boston address, we would ask that in all 
cases you use our New York address, 342 
Madison Avenue. In addition to the four 
books listed at the Boston address—material 
for which should also be sent to New York 
—-we state that in all trade publication 
we desire factual articles on operating 
problems, for which we pay Ic a word 
upon publication.” 

New England Trade Journals: Each 
year I make a brief, suggestive listing of 
trade journals which cover the states from 
Maine to Rhode Island; These represent 
limited markets for New England writers, 
or those knowing the trade picture in New 
England states; most of them buy some 
free-lance material; others offer some op- 
portunity for correspondents. This list is 
given to start trade journal writers on a 
discovery for other books in Boston ter- 
ritory: 

New England Grocery and Market 
Magazine: 80 Federal Street, Helen E. 
Aldrich, Editor. This fine journal is mostly 
staff-written; carries brief articles of store 
promotion ; displays etc. with photos. 

Among other New England books are: 
Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston 


Street, C. J. Daley, Editor; New England 
Printer and Publisher, 74 India Street; 
New England Electrical News, 176 Federal 
Street; New England Beverages, 18 Tre- 
mont Street; N. E. Furniture Manufac- 
turer, 69 Canal Street. 


Book Publishers 

Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge (42). Limited 
book output: engineering and medical text- 
books, royalties or outright purchase. O. A. 
Crawford, Editor. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, (Bos- 
ton 8). Paul V. Bacon, Editor-in-Chief 
tells us: “I would like to emphasize the 
fact that textbooks we publish are school 
books, and that we are not interested in 
novels or general books not intended for 
the study of pupils in school. The number 
of books we publish varies from year to 
year but the average would be about 35.” 

Atlantic Press, 8 Arlington Street (pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly) produces 
about 50 titles each year in arrangement 
with Little Brown Company. Solicits qual- 
ity Mss only on fiction; non-fiction ; text- 
books and juveniles. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, (Boston, 
8) Melvin Arnold, Editor, says: “Books on 
world affairs, ethical, religious; royalties.” 

Hale, Ralph T. and Company, 6 Beacon 
Street, Rooms 809-810. Books: non-fiction 
only: biography; travel; science; popular 
hobbies. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. Scholarly, qual- 
ity books in academic fields, usually ac- 
cepted only from known writers or recog- 
nized authorities. Royalties. (Producing 
successful books on Management; Near 
East, foreign policy and biographies.) 

Heath, D. C. & Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue. Mostly textbooks, technical 
works for schools and colleges. Jose Padin, 
Ed. 

Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Paul 
Brooks, Editor-in-Chief: “This well known 
book house publishes about 80 books yearly. 
Wil consider book-lengths in fiction ; non- 
fiction ; a limited amount of poetry; West- 
erns; mysteries and adventure. Chief in- 
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terest: Adult full-length narratives of his- 
torical or real human interest and fiction. 
Preferred lengths for novels 50,000 to 
150,000 words. For Juveniles: 40-70,000 
words.” (This House sporisors the an- 
nual awards for their Literary Fellowships 
and the Life in America. series.) 

Gin and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. E. N. Stevens, Editor. This Text-book 
firm averages 150 titles each year, publishes 
exclusively for schools and colleges. Royal- 
ties. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street. (Boston, 
8) “General Publishers of fiction; non- 
fiction; juvenile fiction and juvenile non- 
fiction, 25-80,000 words. Juveniles are 
wanted with good moral or educational 
tone pleasantly put across, no poetry, no 
plays, no free verse—sound books with real 
merit. Royalty or outright purchase.” 
Note: Address manuscripts to the Editor 
(not to an individual). 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Will consider books for adults: 
non-fiction; semi-educational ; history; 
travel ; inspirational; religious; gift books; 
40-50,000 words. Also juvenile fiction for 
10-20 years. Invites suitable Mss. Alfred 
A. Wilde, Editor. 

Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Angus Cameron, Editor-in-Chief. 
50-60 titles yearly. This house will consider 


adult novels, biographies, autobiographies; 
juveniles for older boys and girls; some 
household and how-to-do-it books; some 
text and legal books. (No poetry, no collec- 
tions of plays, etc.) Mostly royalty basis. 


American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Newbury Street. Frank R. Frap- 
rie in charge. Educational and technical 
books on photography and photo engrav- 
ing; also hobbies, particularly photography 
and the arts and crafts. Outright and on 
royalty. Query. 

Boston Newspapers include: in addition 
to the Boston Daily Post with a Sunday 
magazine supplement which carries fea- 
ture articles—mostly New England tie-ins 
or backgrounds (Some verse is sold to the 
Post); Boston Herald and Traveler, 
(Morning and evening papers which take 
some feature material; Boston Globe with 
correspondents throughout New England 
and the Boston American (Sunday supple- 
ment here is the American Weekly sold 
directly). Best starting point for these 
newspapers is Woman’s Pages; short fea- 
tures and Sunday sections. 

Sorry no Radio Stations which buy free- 
lance scripts regularly. Boston editors ask 
that you know each of their magazines— 
study them before sending material and 
then try—Good luck, Writer. 

















The Quarterlies 


Part II 


By WILLIAM WALLER 


THE NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY 
REVIEW — “Published by University of 
New Mexico, but in no sense limited to its 
interests. Articles: regional culture, eco- 
nomic problems, general literary criticism. 
Very few unsolicited articles make the 
grade, unless definitely regional in interest 
—under 4,000 words. Fiction under 3,500 
words. No payment.” Address: University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST QUAR- 
TERLY—Published by the University of 
Washington. “Material relating to all as- 
pects of the Pacific Northwest, its historical 
and economic development. No fiction. No 
cash payments—authors receive 25 reprints 
free.” Address: University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

PARTISAN REVIEW — The original 
editorial statement is quoted herewith: 
“Partisan Review aspires to present a new 
and dissident generation in American letters 
. . . Conformity to a given social ideology 
or to a prescribed attitude or technique will 
not be asked of our writers . . . Our pages 
are open to any tendency which is truly 
relevant to literature in our time.” Fiction 
and articles 5,000-7,000 words. Poetry of 
varying lengths. Pays only $2 per printed 
page—but the roster of contributors reads 


_ like a literary “Who’s Who?”. Auden, 


Cummings, Dos Passos, Gide, Farrell, 
Kafka, Katharine Anne Porter, Edmund 
Wilson—and so many more names! Enough 
to give one pause. 

THE PERSONALIST — Published by 
the philosophy department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California—Dr. Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, editor. Articles on re- 
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ligion, philosophy, and literature — ten 
pages long—and poetry one-half or one 
page. Payment aries. Address. 3551 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER — Pub- 
lished by the University of Nebraska Press. 
“Prairie Schooner is not a regional maga- 
zine, though it welcomes regional writing, 
a scarce article these days. It is not an 
experimental or faddish magazine, but 
tries to address itself to the intelligent, 
“civilized” reader. It regards the short 
story as an art form, and has little use for 
the reportorial type of fiction.” Fiction and 
non-fiction 2,000-5,000 words. Poetry not 
over 60 lines. No payment—but “Reader’s 
Digest” frequently reprints from it. Ad- 
dress: Lowry Charles Wimberly, editor. 
Andrews Hall: 121, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY— 
The only scientific journal covering the 
fields of public opinion, propaganda, pub- 
lic relations, advertising and the media of 
mass communication. Its purpose is to 
provide an outlet for research, criticism, 
and general discussion in these fields. 
Length 2,500-10,000 words. No payment.” 
Address: The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
P.O. Box 486, Princeton, N. J. (Note: 
Sponsored by School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Princeton University) . 

PRAIRIE PROSE—Aberdeen, S. D.— 
Has discontinued publication. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE — “We invite contributions from 
young, unknown experimentalists, writers 
whose work is too honest, penetrating, dar- 
ing for the conventional publishing chan- 
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terest: Adult full-length narratives of his- 
torical or real human interest and fiction. 
Preferred lengths for novels 50,000 to 
150,000 words. For Juveniles: 40-70,000 
words.” (This House sponsors the an- 
nual awards for their Literary Fellowships 
and the Life in America. series.) 

Gin and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. E. N. Stevens, Editor. This Text-book 
firm averages 150 titles each year, publishes 
exclusively for schools and colleges. Royal- 
ties. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street. (Boston, 
8) “General Publishers of fiction; non- 
fiction; juvenile fiction and juvenile non- 
fiction, 25-80,000 words. Juveniles are 
wanted with good moral or educational 
tone pleasantly put across, no poetry, no 
plays, no free verse—sound books with real 
merit. Royalty or outright purchase.” 
Note: Address manuscripts to the Editor 
(not to an individual). 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Will consider books for adults: 
non-fiction; semi-educational ; history; 
travel ; inspirational; religious; gift books; 
40-50,000 words. Also juvenile fiction for 
10-20 years. Invites suitable Mss. Alfred 
A. Wilde, Editor. 

Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Angus Cameron, Editor-in-Chief. 
50-60 titles yearly. This house will consider 
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adult novels, biographies, autobiographies; 
juveniles for older boys and girls; some 
household and how-to-do-it books; some 
text and legal books. (No poetry, no collec- 
tions of plays, etc.) Mostly royalty basis. 


American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Newbury Street. Frank R, Frap- 
rie in charge. Educational and technical 
books on photography and photo engrav- 
ing; also hobbies, particularly photography 
and the arts and crafts. Outright and on 
royalty. Query. 

Boston Newspapers include: in addition 
to the Boston Daily Post with a Sunday 
magazine supplement which carries fea- 
ture articles—mostly New England tie-ins 
or backgrounds (Some verse is sold to the 
Post); Boston Herald and Traveler, 
(Morning and evening papers which take 
some feature material; Boston Globe with 
correspondents throughout New England 
and the Boston American (Sunday supple- 
ment here is the American Weekly sold 
directly). Best starting point for these 
newspapers is Woman’s Pages; short fea- 
tures and Sunday sections. 

Sorry no Radio Stations which buy free- 
lance scripts regularly.. Boston editors ask 
that you know each of their magazines— 
study them before sending material and 
then try—Good luck, Writer. 
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REVIEW — “Published by University of 
New Mexico, but in no sense limited to its 
interests. Articles: regional culture, eco- 
nomic problems, general literary criticism. 
Very few unsolicited articles make the 
grade, unless definitely regional in interest 
—under 4,000 words. Fiction under 3,500 
words. No payment.” Address: University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST QUAR- 
TERLY—Published by the University of 
Washington. “Material relating to all as- 
pects of the Pacific Northwest, its historical 
and economic development. No fiction. No 
cash payments—authors receive 25 reprints 
free.” Address: University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

PARTISAN REVIEW — The original 
editorial statement is quoted herewith: 
“Partisan Review aspires to present a new 
and dissident generation in American letters 
. . . Conformity to a given social ideology 
or to a prescribed attitude or technique will 
not be asked of our writers . . . Our pages 
are open to any tendency which is truly 
relevant to literature in our time.” Fiction 
and articles 5,000-7,000 words. Poetry of 
varying lengths. Pays only $2 per printed 
page—but the roster of contributors reads 
like a literary “Who’s Who?”. Auden, 
Cummings, Dos Passos, Gide, Farrell, 
Kafka, Katharine Anne Porter, Edmund 
Wilson—and so many more names! Enough 
to give one pause. 

THE PERSONALIST — Published by 
the philosophy department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California—Dr. Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, editor. Articles on re- 
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ligion, philosophy, and literature — ten 
pages long—and poetry one-half or one 
page. Payment Yaries. Address. 3551 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER — Pub- 
lished by the University of Nebraska Press. 
“Prairie Schooner is not a regional maga- 
zine, though it welcomes regional writing, 
a scarce article these days. It is not an 
experimental or faddish magazine, but 
tries to address itself to the intelligent, 
“civilized” reader, It regards the short 
story as an art form, and has little use for 
the reportorial type of fiction.” Fiction and 
non-fiction 2,000-5,000 words. Poetry not 
over 60 lines. No payment—but “Reader’s 
Digest” frequently reprints from it. Ad- 
dress: Lowry Charles Wimberly, editor. 
Andrews Hall: 121, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY— 
The only scientific journal covering the 
fields of public opinion, propaganda, pub- 
lic relations, advertising and the media of 
mass communication. Its purpose is to 
provide an outlet for research, criticism, 
and general discussion in these fields. 
Length 2,500-10,000 words. No payment.” 
Address: The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
P.O. Box 486, Princeton, N. J. (Note: 
Sponsored by School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Princeton University) . 

PRAIRIE PROSE—Aberdeen, S. D.— 
Has discontinued publication. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE — “We invite. contributio.s from 
young, unknown experimentalists, writers 
whose work is too honest, penetrating, dar- 
ing for the conventional publishing chan- 















nels,” states T. Weiss, editor. Fiction, 
critical articles, and poetry are used. No 
payment, except in magazine copies. Ad- 
dress: 1982 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 

THE SEWANEE REVIEW—Published 
by the University of the South. “The vast 
majority of our material is solicited,” states 
the editor. Uses fiction, articles, poetry. 
Pays about 34c a word, and about $5 a 
page for poetry. Address: Sewanee, Tenn. 

THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUAR- 
TERLY — Published by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press. Articles, 2,000-5,000 words, 
on current political or economic subjects; 
general historical or literary topics. No 
fiction or poetry. Pays $2 per printed 
page on publication, Address: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 

SOUTH TODAY—Clayton, Ga.—Has 
suspended. publication. 

“SOUTHWEST REVIEW — Published 

by Southern Methodist. University. “Pub- 
lishes articles, stories; and some poetry. 
Studies of questions of -social import ; liter- 
ary criticism; and informative articles, par- 
ticularly on subjects which relate to the 
Southwest. We do ‘not, however, require 
that material be specifically South-western 
in outlook or content.” Fiction 3,000 words. 
Non-fiction and poetry—“no arbitrary 
limit.”. Pays % cent .a word, and $5 per 
poem. ‘Material from time to time is re- 
printed in “Reader’s Digest.” Address: 
Southern Methodist. University, Dallas, 
Texas: 

THE SPAN—“We are not considering 
any prose—stories or articles—at present, 
at least not until after spring 1947. Over- 
stocked. We use social poetry with current 
interest, preferably under 32 lines. Shorter 
lyrics or poems, rhymed or free, with a 
story are especially desired.” No payment. 
Address: 4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

THE TANAGER—“The literary maga- 
zine of Grinnell College.” Uses fiction, 


2,000 words, non-fiction, 500-2,000 words, 
and poetry 20-40 lines. No payment. Ad- 
dress: Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
THOUGHT — Fordham University. 
No-fiction. Articles on philosophic, literary, 
sociological subjects, 4,000-6,000 words. No 
payment. 


Address: Fordham UJniversity, 
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New York City 58. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
REVIEW—Quality fiction, articles, criti- 
cism, poetry——varying lengths. No pay- 
ment. Address: University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 

VIEW—“Most of our articles are com- 
missioned but we do accept unsolicited ma- 
terial. Articles and fiction, poetry, modern 
art and literature, anything fantastic or 
unusual, avant-garde,” states Charles Henri 
Ford, editor. Pays Yec a word, and 25c a 
line for poetry. $5 per photo. Address: 
1 E. 53rd St., N. Y. City. 

THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW—Short stories and articles, 2,000- 
7,000 words. Poetry of varying lengths. 
“Articles on any subject that lend them- 
selves to stimulating, thoughtful, long-range 
discussion.” Pays $5 a printed page, and 
50c a line for poetry. Address: One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Va. 

VIVA—“Material of the highest literary 
standard. Work submitted must compete 
with the works of the best contemporary 
writers. Most contributors are established 
writers. New work accepted only if up to 
this standard.” Fiction and articles 2,500 
words. Poetry, any length. No payment. 
Address: 404 W. 115th St., N. Y. City. 

WESTMINSTER MAGAZINE—Is pub- 
lishing poetry only at the present time— 
two or three stanzas. No payment except 
$25 in prizes each issue, and $100 annual 
prize. Address: Station C, Box 142, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

WILLIAM & MARY QUARTERLY— 
“Historical material only. Published by the 
Institute of Early American History. Only 
new material or important new interpreta- 
tion will be accepted. No payment. Ad- 
dress: Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va. 

WESTERN REVIEW — (formerly 
“Rocky Mountain Review”) Fiction 1,500- 
3,000 words, and articles same length. 
“Prefer literary articles, although~ social 
essays of outstanding quality are accept- 
able.” Poetry, varying length. No payment. 
Address : Room 211, Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

BARD REVIEW—“TIs a national quar- 
terly devoted to original student work in 
the arts, sciences, and letters. It aspires to 
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present the best intellectual and artistic 
efforts of students, of any college, who sub- 
mit their work.” Fiction, articles under 
5,000 words, but will print up to 20,000 
words. Poetry, varying lengths. Pays $10- 
$25 for material used. Address: Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

YALE REVIEW—(Editor has not re- 
plied to questionnaire.) 

THE BIOSOPHICAL REVIEW—“We 
are a cultural and educational publication, 
which seeks to bring to the public a higher 
type of reading matter, if possible with di- 
rect biosophical significance. We endeavor 
to give our readers not only heavy thoughts, 
but also the inspiration for better living. 
Articles with this purpose are welcome. 
Length 1,000 to 2,000 words, and we pay 
lc per word. We also use some fiction, 
1,500 words, at lc per word. Poetry, three 
or four stanzas; 5c a line or more. No 
photos. Address: Dr. Frederick Kettner, 
Editor, 624 So. itn Blvd., ‘Chicago 
5, Hlinois. 

THE HUMANIST—Published by the 
American Humanist Association. “Articles 
from the viewpoint of naturalistic Human- 
ism. Also questions of separation of church 
and state, progressive education, and social 
ethics. Articles, 2,500 words; poetry, brief. 
No payment.” Address: Edwin H. Wilson, 
Editor, 569 South 13th East, Salt Lake 
City 2, Utah. 





The Pot Babbies 


Sir: 

I’ve always gotten the biggest kick out of see- 
ing pulp writers cracking into the big-time slick 
fields, from the time long, long ago when Steve 
Fisher, Paul Ernst, William Brandon and a host 
of other now big-name slickateers made it up 
from the ranks, right through into the past few 
years when I’ve seen Willard Temple, Allan 
Bosworth, Jimmy Kerch, Mac Phillips, Joe Arch- 
ibald, Alan—Anderson, W. T. Ballard, Henry 
Norton and others too numerous to mention, 
make the same climb. Almost any smooth paper 
magazine you pick up these days contains at 
least one name familiar to pulp readers. The 
pulps are truly the training grounds for the big 
time. 

Seeing the other guy do it, is a constant 
source of inspiration, so that a couple of months 
ago when my agent said: “Bob, why don’t we 
take a fling at the top ones? I think you’re 
about ready.” That was all I needed and I 


thought, why not, indeed? 
I embarked on the “slick seas” and it was 
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fun, but it knocked hell out of my pulp produc- 
tion. After a month without a check, I was shop- 
ping for a nice sharp axe to go after my agent’s 
neck for getting me into such a jam. Then he 
called me up and asked would I take $600 for 
a short-short that Collier’s wanted. 

While I was still trying to gag up my tongue 
to answer him, he said: “Look, before you get 
settled on that nice soft cloud, I’ve got an 
urgent call from Toronto Star for short sports 
and romance yarns. Suppose you tear right into 
it before you even realize what’s happened to 
you.” Too dazed to know any better, I obeyed 
the Master’s Voice and did that. A week later 
he was calling again to say Gwen Cowley at 
Toronto Star liked my little yarn $300 worth. 

This is pretty heady stuff, so forgive my shoot- 
ing off my.mouth about it. I had to get it out of 
my system some way and get back to my good, 
faithful pulp markets until we make sure this 
isn’t just a flash in the pan. My agent says that’s 
the best way. Nice big, long whip he keeps in 
his desk drawer. 

By the time this appears, I imagine there will 
be new names showing on some pulp covers and 
they in turn will some. day be popping up in 
the slicks and that’s as it should be. 

Bos TuRNER, 
29 Gray Place, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Any Ice Today? 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving factual articles 
about commercial uses of ice in such establish- 
ments as restaurants, groceries, bakeries, flor- 
ists and taverns. The emphasis on these articles 
should be on how ice has helped these mer- 
chants either to increase or improve their busi- 
ness or service. 8x10 glossy photos should be 
furnished with each article. 

Payment is.1¥% to 2 cents per word and $3.00 
to $7.50 for photographs on acceptance. 

Also, we would like stories on successful pro- 
duce merchants, which show unusual and suc- 
cessful ways to merchandise fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Clear 8x10 glossy. photos showing 
the installation and also the people responsible 
for it, are desired. Payments same as above. 

George M. Wessells Company, 
L. L. De Priest, 

5225 Wilshire’ Boulevard, 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


New Syndicate 

Weekly Features Syndicate, a newly estab- 
lished syndicate on the west coast, is now in the 
market for certain material for publication in 
weekly newspapers of the west. We are looking 
for short features (600 to-1,500 words), dealing 
with oddities and early settlers of the west, 
sharp quizzes and comical anecdotes. Original 
column ideas will be welcomed. Payment for 
feature material will be two cents per word 
and up. 

All material to be considered should be ac- 
companied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Report will be made within three week. 

J. E. Frsx 

Weekly Features S 'yndicate, 
Box No. 1907, 

Long Beach, Calif. 
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200 PRIZES 


$2,500 Short-Short Story Contest 
OPEN NOW --Closes April 25th 


Ist Prize $300.00 
For Stories of 1,500 words 


HE 13th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story 

contest is now open. Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. The subject matter, characters, 
conflict are yours to conjure. Employ them any way you de- 
sire. The encouragement offered to the 1,300 winners of the 
previous 12 contests brought bright unknown talent into the 
open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, in addition to 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning 
authors at the time they are advised of their prize, also market 
their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged. 
We usually sell about 30 per cent of the winners. As a prize 
winner, you are under no obligation to us, and you may market 
your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. Send 
in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You 
compete with writers who have the same ability as yourself. 
Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you 
are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck 
to you from the DIGEST staff.—r.k.a. 









Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. rights of all 
stories submitted, winners and losers 
alike, remain with the respective 
authors. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd and 4th Prizes 


on brand new Royal DeLuxe Port- 
able aera: retail value $92.50. 
—— 2 board, magic margin, 
segment tous control ae 
automatic ‘paper ki bail. 
non-glare fini Complex _ ae 
ing case; total weight 1 


5th to 14th Prize 
$50.00 Cash 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
Te Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years re are many books that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners | of 15th to 19th prizes will 

“‘The Books You Have Always 


Wanted To Own” . . . retail limit 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 
itor. 


nm 


- Entrants must enclose with 


3. A_ six months’ 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
tion entitles the subscriber to 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


dollar one year subscri 
enter two stories in is contest. 





- All short-short stories must be original, on no more 

than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be 
Please enclose a stamped, aderessed 
Address your story to Contest 


their s a gubserip tion 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER'S ST. 
one dollar subscription entitles the 


$75. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your prize winning library 
for you, if invited. 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to al] the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pay 
express charges (going and coming) 
on three novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each 
every word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 40th Prize 


and 


One of ‘‘Plotto” the masterbook 
of all . “Plotto”’ is recommended 
and ¢ editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stim - It is an endless, ins piring 


source of plots. Written by liam 

Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
ellette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
P work. of work to produce ond} it is 
a work i A Sells for $25.00. 
| fen t, ($25) pa any of 

a gg 


who eae 
“PLOTTO™ from the DIGEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners will be published in Writer's Digest. 
All scripts will 

letion of the contest; 
. are returned but are not acknowl 


typed or 


A two 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





5. Cont@st closes Midnight, 
experienced professional editors are judges, 
script will be read by each of the two judges. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
~~. of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st to 55th Prize 


One dozen roses, delivered to your 
door, on your birthday. with felicita- 
tions from the editors of Warirer’s 
Dicest; eve year for ten years. 
(Limited to Usd and its territories.) 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 

a Practical Standard 
1 inches high; 8 i 

Be thick; 2,500 illustra- 


vocabulary terms. Funk 
Retail $12. 


The 
Di 
wide; 2 
tions; 140, 
& Wagnalls. 


76th to 80th Prize 


A writer’s kit, in- 
pew. oes 

rbon paper, clips, 
things.” 


8Ist to 100th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell up to $5. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
lace you won in the Contest plus 
sheets of good paper. 


Packet. 
cluding. naturally, 


The names 
be returned within 60 days after com- 
half of them within 30 days. 


1947. Two 
and each 


April 25th, 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


(Check which) 


C Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
(0 Enclosed is my six months’ 


My contest story is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover [). 


$1.00 subscription. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription hes expired; please renew it (J; I am 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription [J. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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By HELEN ROWLAND 


of the Authors’ League of America, 

is currently speaking up—in dialogue 
far stronger than that found in the average 
radio script—in behalf of free-lance radio 
writers. 

The Guild has confronted the 4 major 
radio networks with collective bargaining 
demands for free-lance radio writers, for 
the first time in radio history. 

A basic agreement to cover more than 
1500 radio writers is being asked in letters 
sent by the Guild officers to NBC, CBS, 
ABC and Mutual. Roy Langham, new 
National Executive Secretary of the Guild, 
in this letter to network presidents, requests 
that a date and place for negotiations be 
set by February 28. Copies of the letter 
were also sent to the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, 44 ad agencies and 
35 program-packaging firms. 

This proposed basic agreement sets forth 
the conditions under which all free-lance 
radio writing, both commercial and sustain- 
ing, would be done for network programs 
originating in N. Y., Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and also for local programs 
originating over network-owned and oper- 
ated stations in these cities. The ab- 
sence of ‘such an agreement between the 
nets and RWG has been detrimental to the 
smooth operation of the industry, since it 
has led to a multiplicity of conflicting con- 
tract forms, conditions and usages, many of 
them inequitable. 

There are 5 major points in the basic 
agreement: 

(1) Guild shop for free-lance radio wri- 
ters; (2) A licensing of rights in literary 
material; (3) A schedule of minimum li- 
cense terms; (4) A revision of the present 
notorious “release form” under which a 


, \ HE Radio Writers’ Guild, an affiliate 


writer signs away all rights at the time of 
submitting his script; (5) A procedure for 
settling grievances and disputes. 

A “Guild shop” would mean that writers 
would have to join the Guild whether their 
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scripts are hired by a network, program- 
package producer or ad agency. Previously 
the status has been that writers may or may 
not join the Guild, and this new plan is 
believed to be in the best interests of the 
writer. RWG should function as an or- 
ganized body, just as does Actors’ Equity 
and the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, enabling writers to receive greater 
protection and representation than ever 
before. 

The “licensing of rights” to scripts is 
another fine step. Instead of selling his 
script outright, writer will merely license, 
or lease it, for one-time use, and any subse- 
quent uses, rights or sales of script will reap 
writer additional payment. He'll also re- 
tain magazine, book, motion picture and 
foreign rights. 

There has long been a need for. the 
revision of the “notorious” release «form, 
which most ad agencies and networks: re- 
quire writer to sign before they will .con- 
sider his script material. The wordage..on 
most releases infers that they can pay writer 
what they please, if and when they please. 
Such a release has been formed to protect 
themselves and their clients against charges 
of plagiarism; in case the_idea submitted 
may be duplicated by accident or coinci- 
dence. Now the Guild is stepping in to 
protect the writer. 

Failure of a reply from the nets as of 
February 28 might result in an RWG meet- 
ing, leading to a strike of all radio writers. 
Let’s hope things get settled without need 
for one. RWG has also filed a petition 
with the National Labor Relations Board, 
for recognition as a bargaining unit for free- 
lance radio writers. These steps have been 
taken by RWG after 14 months of negotia- 
tions with the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, which is a body without 
power to commit its membership to any 
course of action. 

Other issues the Guild is fighting for via 
their propsed free-lance contract is delayed 
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script decisions. A maximum time will be 
set for all script decisions. Speculation 
deals will also be outlawed—and unneces- 
sary rewrites without additional payment. 
A square deal on auditions will also be 
assured writer. If he is not hired to write 
script when his show goes on the air, he 
will be guaranteed a percentage consistent 
with his property rights in the show. I be- 
lieve that a law requiring ‘networks and 
producers to give writer “name credit” on 
the air should also be enforced. Writer 
benefits by publicity of his works, and will 
do a far more superior writing job when he 
knows his name will be given at the time 
script is broadcast. Delays in sending re- 
leases to writers should also be corrected. 

If you’re wondering how the Guild func- 
tions here are some facts about it: 

The Radio Writers’ Guild is an independ- 
ent organization of writers who devote all or 
part of their writing output for radio broad- 
cast. It is affiliated with the Authors’ League 
of America. Formed in 1937 with 10 mem- 
bers, its membership now exceeds 1500 in 
the 3 major broadcasting centers of the 
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country—900 in New ¥ork—500 in Los 
Angeles—200 in Chicago, Each of these 
3 regions has its own Council of Officers 
and conducts its own business within the 
framework of the RWG. Their addresses 
are: 

Eastern Region—6 East 39 Street, New 
York 16. Peter Lyon, Vice President. 

Midwestern Region—203 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 1, Rm. 2120. Orin Tovrov, Vice- 
President. (He writes “Ma Perkins.” ) 

Western Region—1655 No. Cherokee 
Ave., Holywood 28. Maurice Zimm, Vice 
President. 

Sam Moore, writer of ““The Great Gilder- 
sleeve,” is National President of RWG. 
Roy Langham, RWG’s new National Exec- 
utive Secretary, is formerly from CBS, 
where he spent 12 years, most recently as 
assistant to Davidson Taylor, CBS Vice 
President. Mr. Langham was founder and 
first president of the first union in radio 
history, the American Guild of Radio An- 
nouncers and Producers, which later be- 
came AFRA. 

RWG membership is composed of 2 
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SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


SUITE 609 ° 


TERMS: professionals: Ii you 


have sold $500 worth of fiction or 
articles to national magazines, or one 
book to a major publisher, within the 
past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
handling your output on straight 
commission basis of 10% on all 
American sales, 15% on Canadian 
and British sales, and 20% on all 
other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for work- 
ing with beginners or newer writers 
until they earn their keep through 
sales, our reading fee, payable with 
material sent, is one dollar per thou- 
sand words and final fraction (for 
example, five dollars for a script. of 
4,356 words;) minimum fee per script, 
three dollars. $25 for books .of all 
lengths. We drop all fees after we 
make several sales for new clients. 
Personal collaboration service— 
where the agency works with the 
writer from plot idea through finished 
script and sale—by arrangement; in- 
formation upon request. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all manuscripts. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THE TRUTH 
THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


It's up to youl If you want flattery, or a lot of 
talk about what we have done for other writers, 
you will be wasting your time and ours by sending 
in any material for criticism and eventual sales. 
If what you want is THE TRUTH, you'll get it from 
us with no punches pulled. 

The fact that we have placed the work of our 
clients with every type of magazine—pulp; in- 
termediary; smooth-paper, should interest you. 
The fact that one book we sold brought 
$400,000 (yes, Four Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars) in royalties for its author will excite you. 
The fact that this agency has personal contacts 
with every top-flight publisher, editor and motion 
picture representative in New York is important. 
But none of these facts (and they are FACTS and 
not idle sales talk) is as important as your own 
attitude about your work. 

Therefore we make this unqualified statement. 

We want to develop some new clients, which is 
j the reason for this advertisement. We are look- 
} ing for sincere writers with something on the ball 
{ and the ability to take and absorb sound criti- 
cism. We are so sure that we can do more to 
develop new writers and raise the income of 
4 established writers than can any other agency, 
that we will gladly refund reading fees to anyone 
who is not completely satisfied with our service! 

The fees we charge are necessary for the over- 
head of handling and criticizing manuscripts. Our 
only profits come from the commissions on actual 
sales. If you are a professional writer earning 
more than a thousand dollars a year we will 
handle your work at oun regular 10% of any sales 
we make. If you are not yet earning that much, 
fees MUST pany all submissions. Here are 
the fees: 


Stories or articles to 5,000 words .$5.00 
From 5,000 to 20,000 words 

ode aibenes $1.00 per thousand words 
Booklength manuscripts 

Dina Gadewe 75¢ per thousand words 
BE Gut ca Sd weariweney oun eee $25.00 
Radio Scripts ....... $10.00 per script 















































These fees mean that you will get guaranteed, 
constructive writing help, and that your fee will 
be refunded if you don't consider our service the 
best you can procure. If you sincerely want to go 
to town with your writing send us whatever scripts 
you feel offer the best chance for sales, and get 
the Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about your work. 


THE SHERIDAN AGENCY 


366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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groups of writers differing in their em- 
ployed relationship to the radio industry: 
staff writers who are employed full time. 
The network staff writers in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
working in newsrooms, dramatic and con- 
tinuity departments, are covered by RWG 
contracts. This group numbers about 250. 
The second group is composed of free-lance 
writers working under contract or other 
arrangement. Typical radio shows done by 
RWG writers in this group are: “Fibber 
McGee and Molly,” “Fred Allen Show,” 
“Henry Morgan Show,” “Jack Benny,” 
“Mr. D.A.,” “Inner Sanctum,” “Cavalcade 
of America,” and “Theatre Guild On the 
Air.” 
* *% * 

STATION WBBM, Wrigley Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This station invites writers to submit 
original radio script Mystery Stories for a 
new half-hour show. 

Al Morey, of the Program Department, 
is in charge, and informs me of the pro- 
gram’s script requirements. 

Mr. Morey wants mystery stories of the 
psychological type, with the villain receiv- 
ing his just deserts. However, he wants 
this brought about in the story without ring- 
ing in shouts from the death chamber. The 
program is designed for family listening, and 
he expects the writer to observe good taste 
in his choice of characters and their action. 
Natural “human” people, who through 
some inner conflict commit murder, or em- 
bezzlement, etc., generally prove most suc- 
cessful. Avoid any reference to drunken- 
ness, or any drinking scenes. 

Provisions must be made for a Narrator— 
a character who tells or guides the story— 
without participating in the action of the 
story itself, or influencing it. This Narrator 
is the “all-knowing” cynical type; that is, 
he is aware of all that goes on in the minds 
of the characters and at the scenes of action. 
But do not explain how or why he knows. 
(“The Whistler” is an excellent example 
of the type narrator desired.) It’s best 
that the narrator should not consume more 
than three minutes of time in doing his 
part to move the story along. 
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While Mr. Morey desires good strong 
miysteries, he does not want the “blood and 
thunder” or the “cops and robbers” type of 


plot. 
The format is in three parts: 


(a) A prologue, 3-7 minutes, where the 


characters and plot is set, climaxed by mur- 
der committed or about to be. 


(b) A long act with rising action, ending 
at a point which could be a suitable ending 


for show; usually looks as if the criminal 
may get away with it. 


(c) The epilogue, 1-4 minutes, ending 


with a sharp twist which traps the criminal, 
wherein his clever plot boomerangs. 
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The writer need not be concerned with 
the open and close, i.e., the framework of 


the program. 


From 4 to 8 characters may be used, in 
addition to narrator and sound effects. 
There is an efficient orchestra included in 
these programs, so that if you understand 
something about music and would like to 


use a little in your story, do so. 


Payment—$100 to $150 per script, de- 
pending upon amount of rewrite work nec- 
essary for suitable presentation. Payment is 
Acceptance will include 
WBBM’s option to purchase, at a mutually 
all rights to additional 


on acceptance. 


agreeable price, 











Just Published 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Author 


Thomas H. Uzzell was for two years Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, sold his fiction to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and is the author of two anthologies, a discus- 
sion of the writing vocation, Writing as a Career, as 
well as the author of the book mentioned above. He 
has taught fiction writing at Columbia and New York 
Universities and, as Associate Professor of English, at 
A. & M. College, ee He has also served as story 
adviser in Hollywood and has supervised and written 
radio dramas nage a large New York advertising agency. 


The Book 


The need for a sound, readable book on the crafts- 
manship of the novel has been felt for a generation. 
The flexibility of the art itself, the inarticuiateness of 
successful novelists as to their methods, the temptation 
to produce criticism for readers rather than discussions 
of ways and means for writers have made the prepa- 
ration of such a work exceedingly difficult. These diffi- 








culties have been solved by the author of Tue 
Tecunigque or THE Nove. In it will be found, clearly 
stated and illustrated, those basic principles and com- 
mercial requirements of which successful novelists are 
aware. It is a standard manual on the art of the novel. 


This new work is a companion volume to the author’s 
Narrative Technique which has been generally accepted 
as the most authoritative book on short sto: writing 
for — twenty years. The principles stated in that 
book will be found here restated and reinterpreted to 
encompass the problems of the longer tale. It is the 
outgrowth of his teaching of novel writing at New York 
University and in private collaboration. fr contains—the 
answers to the many questions asked by the writers 
with whom the author worked. It is not a compilation 
of rules or academic prejudices. It is, like the earlier 
work, a course in applied psycholo: It will start 
beginners right and enlighten season performers. 


' Contents 


INTRODUCTION: The importance and usefulness of 
fictional technique. 


PART ONE: ESSENTIALS: THE SUBJECT 
1. THE GOOD SUBJECT 
What you should write about and why 
THE INNER DEMAND: Temperament 
iterary “‘schools,’”’ your attitude, discussed 
. THE EXTERNAL DEMAND: Markets 
The kinds of novels publishers buy 


bed 
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PART TWO: PLOTTING: BASIC PRINCIPLES 
. THE PRINCIPLES OF UNITY 

You must write only one novel at a time. 
THE PROBLEM OF LENGTH 

How to determine the length to aim at 


THE FIRST STEP: Classification 
On orderly procedure for planning your story 


C= 
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PART THREE: PLOTTING: INTENSIFICATION 
: — PORTRAYAL FUNDAMEN- 
ALS 


The psychology of personality briefly outlined 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DRAMA 
How to heighten the thrilis without falsifying 

. HERO AND VILLAIN STORIES 
Patterns of the more popular kinds of novels 

10. THE NOVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The supreme novel and its requirements 


~ 


eo & 


PART FOUR: SPECIAL PROBLEMS . 
11. VIEWPOINTS IN FICTION 
Omniscience, “‘he’’ or “I,” fully explained 


12, MODERN INNOVATIONS 
The ingredients in novels that are not dated 


AP Y ENDIX: 
. NOVELS FOR STUDY 
Technical analyses of one hundred novels 
B. COMMON ERRORS IN PLOTTING 
Triteness, dullness, coincidence, discussed 
C. THE THEORIES OF JAMES, WHARTON 
AND GLASGOW 





300 pages List price $3.00 + Advice on technique by three famous novelists 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
a PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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BEGINNERS SELL! 
IT’S R. W. I. TRAINING! 
There is no substitute for complete, professional 
training. The success of our students speaks for 

Larry Jonas: After nine les- 
sons in the elementary course, 
$ $ $ staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 
George Gourlay: Sold his first 
THESE ARE play "The God in the Ma- 
chine” to MCA for $100.00 
mentary course. 
Leonard McColl: Is 
A Writer for Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. writing a va- 
FEY riety of Programs. He is now 
the Elementary course. 
Wug SOLD Phyllis George: She is a con- 
tinuity writer for station 
to work there on her 14th 
LEARNING ju. 
Marje Blood: First play she 
$ $ $ Author's Playhouse of Chi- 
cago. This was written while 
working on her elementary 
The success of our students has given us the 
‘ ” 
‘THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES 
R.W.I. gives a complete Radio Writing service. 
Every type of program broadcast over the air is 
individual criticism, correction and suggestions 
for improvement of work; market lists are fur- 
nished the student showing where fo sell. 
For 1,000 NEW Broadcasting Stations 
Nearly a 1,000 NEW stations were licensed in 
the. past year. Staff and Free Lance writers are in 
Prepare to step into this highly paid profession. 
Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into sal- 
able radio programs by this easy, quick home 


BEGINNERS LUCK? NO— 
the thoroughness of our course in 
was added to the continuity 
BUT before completing the ele- 
Staff 
working on the last lessons of 
WHILE WKST (Mutual). She went 
submitted was sold to 
lessons. 
reputation for having 
taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive 
WRITERS WANTED 
demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. 
study method. 


Write for Free Information Today 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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broadcasts in various other radio markets, 
etc. However, the writer will retain full 
rights to use his story in all other media, 
such as movie, magazine, book, etc. 

Send all scripts to Al Morey, Program 


Department, Station WBBM, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 
* * * 


THE DR. CHRISTIAN AWARD FOR 
1947, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Here’s an event scripters look forward to. 
each year—the 6th annual $2000 Dr. Chris- 
tian Award for radio writing. Over 235. 
prize plays have been aired on the “Dr. 
Christian” program, Wednesdays, 8:30: 
p.m., EST over CBS. Over 180 writers 
have found a market for their scripts via 
this program, which is a fine proving 
ground. Many of them have gained suc- © 
cess in radio, and are writing for other net- 
work shows. 

Anyone is welcome to enter a script in. 
the competition—amateur or professional. 
While there is just one $2000 winner, about 
50 scripts are selected for use on the pro- 
gram through the year, and paid for at 
rates from $150 to $350 each. 

Script should. be a complete story written: 
expressly around Dr. Christian, warmly por- 
trayed by Jean Hersholt. Dr. Christian is. 
the prototype of the American small town: 
doctor—a fine surgeon and a general prac- 
titioner, interested in all human problems. 
He is a middle-aged bachelor, and must be- 
prominently involved in script. 

Judy Price, the doctor’s secretary-nurse,, 
should appear in all scripts. She is young, 
intelligent and pretty, and ably played by 
Hollywood actress, Rosemary De Camp. 
There can be other leading characters but 
be wary of overloading script with them. 

Any type drama is welcome: comedy, 
love, adventure, heart-throb, farce, mystery, 
melodrama, fantasy. Keep the action in 
River’s End as far as possible, though Dr. 
Christian may go anywhere the plot takes 
him. 

Script must be written in radio dialogue 
form, with a 20-minute playing time. Time 
script by reading it aloud. Tune in to 
understand the characters and type of dra- 
mas suitable. 




















Write about people and things you know. 
Natural, easy dialogue, clear-cut characters, 
true-to-life situations, few scenes, fewer 
sound effects—these are what count—plus 
—that certain something called—Suspense. 
Always keep a doubt as to the outcome 
clear to the end. Merit alone will count in 
the decision of the judges, 

You may enter as many scripts as you 
wish, but a release form must accompany 
each entry. Obtain releases from above 
address, and submit one with each script to 
above address. Scripts must be post-marked 
not later than midnight of March 31, 1947. 
Retain a copy of script for your own rec- 
ords, for scripts are not returned. Winners 
of the Award will be announced on June 
18, 1947. 

The “Dr. Christian” program is spon- 
sored by the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co., makers of “Vaseline” brand Products. 

= * * 
COMPTON ADVERTISING, INC. 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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This well-known advertising agency is 
always interested in good new programs 
which could be created into a radio series. 

Joan Geddes, Script Editor, informs me 
that she considers new material when it is 
developed into actual program form with 
sample scripts and detailed presentation of 
plot synopsis and development. Any writer 
who wishes to submit a new program on 
this basis may do so, by sending it to Miss 
Geddes and asking for a release form. 

Their release form must be signed before 
she will look at; or listen to any new ma- 
terial. She does not consider ideas for any 
new programs that are written in brief, in- 
tangible idea form—for her company’s policy 
prohibits her from reading unsolicited pro- 
gram ideas, unless fully developed as de- 
scribed above. 

Writers who have made complete audi- 
tion recordings of program proposed, may 
also send them to Miss Geddes, with accom- 
panying release. 

There is no limit as to the types of pro- 
































script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 


I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 


or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


The Writers’ Book That Big Names Buy! 


“Take a tip from Successful Authors and Big Editors. 
We'd be glad to send them REWRITE. But they insist 
on buying it. They say it’s tops as an all round writers’ 
magazine. 

We teach many of the teachers of writing all over 
the world. 7 a generous sample (see below). REWRITE 


is Guarant 
ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 
NO Free Sample Copies 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
terest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set_of 
25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size En- 
velopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today, $1 
tpaid anywhere in the U.S.A, Larger Savings on 
arger orders. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get Book 
Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
sae Read about it in REWRITE, and save up 


fo | 
THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 
Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a ms, does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
pen | words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped _en- 
Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal, 
No postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
—- one you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 





LITERARY HELP IS 
AN INVESTMENT 


When off the beam, every sensible person 
seeks assistance. When he was fighting a batting 
slump, Babe Ruth wasn't above asking his team- 
mate or even opposing players to tell him what 
he was doing wrong. I've seen Bobby Jones go 
to golf pros for instruction when his putter was 
spoiling his short game. Even Theodore Dreiser 
sought aid when things went sour-on him. Top 
men in their chosen fields everyone of them. 
But sensible, and not above seeking aid to put 
them right. 

Literary help is a wise investment. It saves 
grief and misery and weeks and months of dis- 
couraging work. Why sweat it out alone? Why not 
obtain authoritative assistance? 

This agency's task is to put beginning writers 
on the beam, to show them exactly what's wrong 
with their work, where they are off and, best of 
all, how to avoid or remedy those defects in the 
future. Fees are low: $3.00 for short stories or 
novelettes and $5.00 for novels. Experience 
gained over 25 years of active production is 
yours for such ridiculously small fees. The usual 
10% on all sales with reading fees dropped after 
sale of one novel or five shorts or novelettes. 


Your business is to write— 
ours is to set you right. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY, VERMONT 
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gram she desires, as long as the writing is 
polished, characterization finely treated, 
and the general format sufficiently new and 
fresh, and listener-attracting. 


* * * 
WABD—DU MONT TELEVISION STA- 
TION, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 

WABD, one of the leading tele stations 
in existence, has just constructed its new 
“bat-wing” antenna, which gives their pro- 
grams a far stronger and better signal than 
ever before. 

Bob Emery, Manager of the Program 
Department, informs me that he is wide 
open to the consideration of original half- 
hour dramatic scripts for television, or half- 
hour adaptions of standard works in the 
public domain—i. e., those of which copy- 
right has run out. These scripts are used 
for the “WABD-Du Mont Players” weekly 
telecasts. 

Mr. Emery prefers the material to be in 
radio script form, not tele, unless the writer 
has had tele-script experience. He does not 
want writers to write “technically’—the 
story’s the thing, and its adaptability to 
tele. For tele, simple sets, infrequent scene 
changes, and few characters make the best 
production. Plot should be simple and “vis- 
ually” effective. 

Mr. Emery is also eager to consider new 
program “packages”—i. e. programs to run 
serially, either of a dramatic nature or a 
provocative different type of show that 
would be a natural for tele. He’s also in- 
terested in contacting writers in the N. Y. 
or nearby area who have had tele-writing 
experience for prospective assignments, 

Bob Emery has had a vast experience in 
radio and television, and is widely known 
and respected in both industries. At Du 
Mont in his newly created post as Program 
Manager, he supervises sustaining pro- 
grams, handles program packages, talent 
and camera tests. 

* * * 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

WORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP, 
aired Thursday, 10:00 p.m., EST over 
ABC. 
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This popular public service series pres- 
ented by ABC and Americans United For 
World Government, is renewed for another 
13-week cycle, due to the continuing need 
for international understanding and world 
cooperation. Each week a different world 
problem is dramatized to further peace and 
understanding among nations. 

Robert Saudek, head of ABC’s Dept. of 
Public Affairs, desires writers to submit 
half-hour scripts which best exemplify these 
aims. Examples of problems are interna- 
tional public health, world communication 
and inter-change in education and implica- 
tions of atomic energy. Payment—$250 per 
script for a one-time broadcast. Only scripts 
with sufficient postage will be returned. I 
gave full script requirements in Nov. issue. 


* * * 


STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

FOR YOUR APPROVAL, aired Satur- 
days, 5:00 p.m., EST over WOR-Mutual. 
This showcase for new programs of all styles 
has already proven so successful that many 
programs previewed on it have been created 
into program series of their own. They in- 
clude: “Did Justice Triumph?” based on 
the famed crime case series in Sunday’s 
N.Y. Daily News—““The Ted Brown Show” 
a one-man pot-pourri of music, comedy and 
monologues—“This Is Jazz” series of jam 
sessions — and Sigmund Spaeth’s “Musi- 
quiz.” 

Jock McGregor, WOR _  Producer-Di- 
rector and M.C. on “Approval,” is still 
eager for writers to submit as many ideas 
for new programs as they can—for cither 
a drama or comedy series, with outline of 
plot and idea, and sample scripts. For an 
audience participation show type, such as a 
quiz or musical show, a one-paragraph out- 
line is sufficient. Obtain release from WOR 
and return it signed with material to Mr. 
McGregor. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 


STATION WINS, 28 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 

This station was recently purchased by 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, and 
is currently undergoing intensive and 
stepped-up programming, under the able 
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Your WORKING REFERENCE SHELF 
in only 71/5 INCHES! 


ROGET'S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS 
Completely revised to enrich your writing and speaking. 
Has over 200,000 terms, new words, quotations, American 
slang, foreign words. 1194 pages. 

Plain, $5.00; Thumb-indexed, $5.50 


NBC HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By James F. Bender. Speak as correctly as a radio com- 
mentator with this book of best American pronunciation. 
289 pages, $3.00 


AMERICAN THESAURUS OF SLANG 


By Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van den Bark. The 
world’s most picturesque language fills this compendium 
of slang—the racetrack, army, navy, theater, Broadway, 
Hollywood, hobo world—it’s all here. 100,000 entries. 
1231 pages, $6.50 


AMERICAN DIALECT DICTIONARY 


By Harold Wentworth. The vivid variations of Ameri- 
canese—North, South, East, and West. 15,000 entries; 
60,000 quotations, 752 pages, $6.00 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE DICTIONARY 


By Andrew Swanfeldt. The. book fans swear by. 53,000 
entries; 200,000 answer words to help solve the toughest 
puzzles. 576 pages, $2.75 


AT BOOKSTORES .. . OR 


Thos. Y. Crowell Co., Dept. WD 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 








Learn the special tech- 
niques of writing for 


RADIO 


© Of course you can write! But 
did you know that radio is one 
of America’s most profitable mar- 
kets for writing talent? Now is 
your chance to learn the special 
skills required of the script writer. 

4 @ Ernest Mclver, 
The Matioust Academy of Broad- Washington editor for 
casting, Inc., is America’s oldest (CBS News—‘“‘My 
schoo "teaching broadcasting tech- work es news editer 
niques. Courses are offered in h tly i d 
Script_Writing, Announcing, Dic- as greatly smprowe 
tion, Journalism, Publicity, Music 9 4 direct result of 
Continuity, Foreign Language Pro- my training in this 
nunciation, Drama and Production. school.” 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


1366 Irving Street, N. W. 
Dept.106, Washington 10, D.C. 








I am interested in study 
by correspondence [] 
in resident school [1] 
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As a driver, you wouldn’t drive without a 
speedometer! As a writer, why write without 
WORDOMETER? 

The space bar does not count, nor is 
WORDOMETER dependent upon a highly 


questionable average. 


We carry a complete line of portables 
equipped with WORDOMETER, some models 
available immediately. 

We also clean, adjust, and install WORDO- 
-~ METER on used portables that are in reason- 
ably good shape. 


WORDOMETER PRICES ARE LOW FOR 
A PRECISION INSTRUMENT! 


(with new machine)—$15.00 
(installation job)— 25.00 


WORDOMETE 
COMPANY 
BOX 742 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


“Typewriters That Count” 








WE SELL RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Established writers repre- 
sented on straight commis- 
sion basis. New writers 
handled through our Ap- 
prentice Writers’ Group. Our 
organization takes up where 
schools leave off. We sell the 
work of our clients. 


Write for release forms. 


Scott Carleton, Radio Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
GRANITE 8608 
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DIcEsT 


direction of Jerry Danzig, Program Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Danzig, well known in radio circles, 
has had a fine background and should be 
able to direct WINS into a big-time status 
in N. Y. During the past 4 months he has 
been planning and working arduously on 
programs, and has added 31 new broad- 


‘casts to WINS?’ schedule. 


He informs me that he is always pleased 
to receive new program ideas and sample 
scripts of programs to run serially. Could 
be for a drama or comedy series. He also 
seeks ideas for programs that could feature 
well-known personalities, perhaps in the 
entertainment or other colorful field. Ob- 
tain release from WINS, and submit mate- 
rial to Mr. Danzig. 


* * * 


STATION KWSC, Pullman, Washington. 

Owned and operated by the State Col- 
lege of Washington, this station, has existed 
since 1922. It serves an “inland empire” of 
22 counties in the world’s wealthiest wheat 
and pea region. 

John Blake, Production Manager, has in- 
augurated a new and distinctive feature at 
the Station, known as “cyclical program- 
ming,” whereas he will present as a service 
to broadcasters in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, the first of each month, an entire 
format for an original program or a fully- 
developed new performer. 

Many stations have so full a schedule 
with commercial shows that they have not 
been able to develop as much new local 
talent as they’d like, nor to try new and un- 
usual programs of which they are in need. 
KWSC plans to serve them in the industry 
by developing a creative staff of writers and 
performers on development productions. 
Writers in the Washington area may care 
to contact Mr. Blake and inform him of 
their idea and script material. All FM and 
AM stations in the neighboring area highly 
favor the plan. The State College of Wash- 
ington offers a 4-year course in Radio Jour- 


nalism. 
¥* * * 


The Special Services Division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is doing a fine job 


























toward readjusting hospitalized veterans 
and helping them build a career. They 
plan to promote the original writings 
of those with writing talent, and thus pro- 
vide possible future professions for them. 

The VA recently held a radio script- 
writing contest for their patients and home 
members all over the country, in conjunc- 
tion with the “Call Me Mister” B’way 
show. Louis Este, a World War I vet and 
an ambulatory patient at San Fernando, 
Calif. Hospital, won Ist Prize of $150, and 
4 other major prizes were awarded. Other 
such contests are pending, and Veterans’ 
officials hope the writing products of vet 
contestants will be used professionally by 
radio program producers and networks. 
Writers’ Workshops in the hospitals are 
being formed. 

Headquarters of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are at 299 Broadway, N. Y. 7. They 
publish a stimulating and informative Spe- 
cial Services Bulletin monthly under the 
able Editorship of Michael J. Wardell, who 
is Chief of Recreation and Entertainment 
at VA’s Branch Office 2 (N. Y. and Puerto 
Rico). Mr. Wardell also handles the famed 
USO Camp Shows, gives hospital and radio 
shows, etc. During the war he wrote and 
edited the popular “Morale Minutes” Bul- 


letin. 
* ¥ * 


PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING. 
By Albert R. Crews. 473 pages. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

This fine book fills the long-felt need for 
a truly new and superior book on Writing 
for Radio, and all its basic principles as 
they apply today. Many recent books on 
radio have dealt with the over-all field of 
radio in general, with the writing angle just 
one of the subjects discussed. This book 
stars radio writing for the beginner, and 
deals specifically with all the writer should 
know on the subject. Professionals will also 
gain polish from its study. 

Mr. Crews is a top-flight radio writer and 
now Production Director of NBC’s Central 
Division (their Chicago HQ) and his back- 
ground includes writing stage plays, in- 
numerable radio dramas, and the books 
“Radio Production Directing” and “Radio 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 


“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 


” 


hints and know-how are of immeasurable value. 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 














YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones,- silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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As a driver, you wouldn’t drive without a 
speedometer! As a writer, why write without 
WORDOMETER? 


The space bar does not count, nor is 
WORDOMETER dependent upon a highly 
questionable average. 


We carry a complete line of portables 
equipped with WORDOMETER, some models 
available immediately. 

We also clean, adjust, and install WORDO- 
-~ METER on used portables that are in reason- 
ably good shape. 


WORDOMETER PRICES ARE LOW FOR 
A PRECISION INSTRUMENT! 
(with new machine] —$15.00 
{installation job)— 25.00 


WORDOMETE 
COMPANY 
BOX 742 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


“Typewriters That Count” 























WE SELL RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Established writers repre- 
sented on straight commis- 
sion basis. New writers 
handled through our Ap- 
prentice Writers’ Group. Our 
organization takes up where 
schools leave off. We sell the 
work of our clients. 


Write for release forms. 
Scott Carleton, Radio Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
GRANITE 8608 
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direction of Jerry Danzig, Program Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Danzig, well known in radio circles, 
has had a fine background and should be 
able to direct WINS into a big-time status 
in N. Y. During the past 4 months he has 
been planning and working arduously on 
programs, and has added 31 new broad- 


‘casts to WINS’ schedule. 


He informs me that he is always pleased 
to receive new program ideas and sample 
scripts of programs to run serially. Could 
be for a drama or comedy series. He also 
seeks ideas for programs that could feature 
well-known personalities, perhaps in the 
entertainment or other colorful field. Ob- 
tain release from WINS, and submit mate- 
rial to Mr. Danzig. 


* * * 


STATION KWSC, Pullman, Washington. 

Owned and operated by the State Col- 
lege of Washington, this station, has existed 
since 1922. It serves an “inland empire” of 
22 counties in the world’s wealthiest wheat 
and pea region. 

John Blake, Production Manager, has in- 
augurated a new and distinctive feature at 
the Station, known as “cyclical program- 
ming,” whereas he will present as a service 
to broadcasters in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, the first of each month, an entire 
format for an original program or a fully- 
developed new performer. 

Many stations have so full a schedule 
with commercial shows that they have not 
been able to develop as much new local 
talent as they’d like, nor to try new and un- 
usual programs of which they are in need. 
KWSC plans to serve them in the industry 
by developing a creative staff of writers and 
performers on development productions. 
Writers in the Washington area may care 
to contact Mr. Blake and inform him of 
their idea and script material. All FM and 
AM stations in the neighboring area highly 
favor the plan. The State College of Wash- 
ington offers a 4-year course in Radio Jour- 


nalism. 
* * * 


The Special Services Division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is doing a fine job 
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toward readjusting hospitalized veterans 
and helping them build a career. They 
plan to promote the original writings 
of those with writing talent, and thus pro- 
vide possible future professions for them. 

The VA recently held a radio script- 
writing contest for their patients and home 
members all over the country, in conjunc- 
tion with the “Call Me Mister” B’way 
show. Louis Este, a World War I vet and 
an ambulatory patient at San Fernando, 
Calif. Hospital, won 1st Prize of $150, and 
4 other major prizes were awarded. Other 
such contests are pending, and Veterans’ 
officials hope the writing products of vet 
contestants will be used professionally by 
radio program producers and networks. 
Writers’ Workshops in the hospitals are 
being formed. 

Headquarters of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are at 299 Broadway, N. Y. 7. They 
publish a stimulating and informative Spe- 
cial Services Bulletin monthly under the 
able Editorship of Michael J. Wardell, who 
is Chief of Recreation and Entertainment 
at VA’s Branch Office 2 (N. Y. and Puerto 
Rico). Mr. Wardell also handles the famed 
USO Camp Shows, gives hospital and radio 
shows, etc. During the war he wrote and 
edited the popular “Morale Minutes” Bul- 


letin. 
* ¥* * 


PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING. 
By Albert R. Crews. 473 pages. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

This fine book fills the long-felt need for 
a truly new and superior book on Writing 
for Radio, and all its basic principles as 
they apply today. Many recent books on 
radio have dealt with the over-all field of 
radio in general, with the writing angle just 
one of the subjects discussed. This book 
stars radio writing for the beginner, and 
deals specifically with all the writer should 
know on the subject. Professionals will also 
gain polish from its study. 

Mr. Crews is a top-flight radio writer and 
now Production Director of NBC’s Central 
Division (their Chicago HQ) and his back- 
ground includes writing stage plays, in- 
numerable radio dramas, and the books 
“Radio Production Directing” and “Radio 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman'’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 













































YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones,- silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

to A oie ris ATH and the only one where you can EARN 
f One of my —— sells pore than 

$i00 worth > et and articles month a 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR Tile ove! 

MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to a 

Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt—Accurate Service 
All Work Guaranteed—Carbon Copy 
50c per 1000 Words 


D. J. HICKS 
1025-C 17th Ave. S. 





Nashville 4, Tenn. 








Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten Easy Lessons 


FOR BEGINNERS 
All the answers by experienced Network Writer. 
Not a long drawn out course. 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited Number, Mail check or M. ©. today. 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 


SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 








WRITER’s DIGEST 





644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 











An Exciting Expose! 


“THE EASIEST WAY 
TO WRITING SUCCESS" 


by Foy Evans 


What every young writer should know . 
Reveals WHAT to write and HOW to write 
it to EARN from $100 to $200 per month in 
your SPARE TIME. Postpaid: $1. 


Also by Foy Evans: 
“LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS" 


All writers should own this information-packed 
book. It charts the way to BIG MONEY in 
the short-short field. 12 chapters. Concise. 
Practical. POSTPAID: $2. 


. ” e 
BROCHURES OF LASTING INTEREST: 
1. Plotting the Short-Short....... .. .25¢ 
2. Start Fast and Sell Quicker. ... 25c 
3. Revision—Cut Your Way into Print , .. 200 
4. Latest Short-Short Markets....... .. .25e 
5. The Non-fiction Short-Short..... a 
6. Picture Stories Pay Big Money. . oo sccm 
7. How to Be a Newspaper Columnist. .. . os 
8. How to Write About Yourself......... oasice e 
Any 5 for $1.00 All 8 for $1.50. 
FOY EVANS 


134 S$. Jackson St. Americus, Ga. 
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Announcing.” He knows the radio medium 
from all angles and is fully aware of the 
problems writers might face. 


He deals thoroughly with Radio Dra- 
matic Writing, its elements, problems and 
special requirements, The Aural Style of 
Writing, Various Pregram Types and Con- 
tinuity Writing. It is excellently written, 
and its practical information well-organized. 
Writers anxious to master the radio medium 
should include thjs constructive and essen- 
tial volume in their private library. Radio 
courses should feature it as required 
study. It’s worth many times its modest 
cost in the vast radio writing knowledge it 
expounds. 

* * * * 

Constructior plans for the new $2,500,000 
radio and tele studios of the Mutual net- 
work in Hollywood are now under way. 
Their main building will be the largest and 
most modern of its kind built for sound 
and tele broadcasting. 18 studios will be on 
Vine St. between Homewood and Foun- 
tain, and special AM and FM facilities for 
radio and tele. Don Lee network is Mu- 
tual’s coast affiliate . The first license 
for foreign manufacture of ultra-high fre- 
quency color tele transmitting equipment 
and receivers invented by CBS has been 
granted to Sadir-Carpentier, French com- 
munications mfg. firm CBS held a 
special series of color tele demonstrations 
for FCC Chairman Charles R. Denny and 
Commissioner Ray Wakefield, in connec- 
tion’with CBS’ recent petition to the FCC 
for immediate adoption of commercial 
standards of color tele. Telecast was also 
viewed in Tarrytown, N. Y., 25 miles from 
the transmitter in N. Y. CBS also proved 
the feasibility of sending color tele over 
















WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. “Let's 
Write Short-Shorts" by Foy Evans is the text upon 
which our streamlined 6-lesson course is based. 
| planned the course. | will personally criticize 
stories written as assignments in the course. | will 
ive you absolutely FREE a copy of “Let's Write 
hort-Shorts’ when you enroll. Don't delay any 


longer. 
FOY EVANS 
134 S. Jackson St. 



















Americus, Ga. 
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long distance on coaxial cables, via a live 
color program transmitted 450 mis. by 
cable to Wash., and back to N. Y. CBS 
has also offered its color equipment to its 
opponents — those who favor black-and- 
white—for use in tests . .. RCA also broad- 
cast its all-electronic, simultaneous color 
tele at FCC hearing in Princeton, N. J. 
Their flickerless tele pix in natural color 
proved the compatibility of their color sys- 
tem to present black-and-white standards, 
via their inexpensive converter. Thus in- 
stead of obsoletizing black-and-white, 
RCA’s system permits the 2 systems . 
The Bell System’s coaxial cable between 
New York and Wash., D. C., was used 
188 times during °46 to transmit tele pro- 
grams totalling more than 500 hrs. Foot- 
ball games were among the most popular 
televised. Bell’s coaxial network is being 
extended at the rate of nearly 3000 mis. 
a year. The over-all coaxial program, to 
be completed in a few years, has been in- 
creased to 12,000 route miles. 
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HOW TO SELL CONVENTION REPORTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Aside from adequate compensation for 
work expended, the convention reporter will 
pick up leads for feature stories which he 
can follow up after the convention is over. 
In addition, if he does a careful job of re- 
porting he will establish himself as a de- 
pendable writer with the editor and, as time 
goes on, get additional convention assign- 
ments. 

Once the editors learn to depend upon 
certain writers for convention reports they 
give assignments in neighboring cities on 
a flat rate basis, plus traveling expenses. 


A beginner at convention reporting 
should look on his first six jobs as “personal 
advertising” and do all he can to get the 
facts and report them correctly. Most edi- 
tors respond to rate increases when given 
this treatment. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE ~@ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 
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information—FREE. 
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Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg.. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 

inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. Ay: 

Copy with money order or check for the April issue 
must reach us by March 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaboration and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may ‘use display advertising 
only). 











PRIVATE. PARTY wishes to purchase farm near 
lake, waterfalls, or ocean. Prefer with separate 

~ dwellings for tenant and owner. Healthy climate, 
high elevation, essential. Will consider resort or 
estate. Unusual property outside U.S.—in Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, South or Central America—meet- 
ing above requirements, also considered. Mock, 
P.O. Box 558, Chicago, Illinois. 


AN INTIMATE BOHEMIAN FLAIR — pleasantly dif- 
ferent to lend grace to your woodburning fireplace, 
studio, or den. A large size Caricature study of 
yourself. Delightful original Cartoon Portrait by 
New York Commercial Artist. Artistically framed. 
$5.00 Reflects distinctive taste to a writer’s den. 
Enclose two (2) photographs of typical poses; full 
face or three-quarter and profile. Photographs re- 
turned with your order. Address, Beret Art 
—* 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 

ork. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 











MAX ALTH, technical writer and correspondent seeks 
additional work. 261 Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 





WHO WILL RESTORE MY LOST FAITH IN 
PEOPLE? Wanted: apartment near San Diego, 
California, by beginning woman writer, an ex- 
teacher. References. Box K-6. 


LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers, Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


“GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA,” by Genoa 
olé; Bible resume. Hobson Book Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York City. 


BABY SHOES PRESERVED. Complete Instructions. 
$2.00 Earn extra money. ASHENDORF, 864 E. 149 
St., New York 55, N. Y. 


“SUN AND FUN” — Unique outdoor hobby publica- 
tion. Profit and pleasure features; 10c. Box 927, 
Kerrville, Texas. 


FOR INSPIRATION, ideas, plots and recreation, take 
a sight-seeing trip, or nite-life tour with Chicago’s 
famous guide, THE NITEHAWK—2814 Broadway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 














THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH — Pure Ver- 
mont maple sugar candy in 
, $10.00 lots. 


$1.00, $5.00 and 
Eulalia Turner, Poultney, Vermont. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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“BECKY’S CORSET,” 


Ellie Hill, 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


$2.00. House of 





UTTERLY AMAZING are the two books, “Security 

cres” and “Money rows on rees.” Both, 

$1.00. Particulars free. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
Box 115-W, Streator, Illinois. 


PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
50 books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 


PORTRAITS PAINTED —any size from small or 
faded pictures of loved ones. REASONABLE. Pro- 
fessional Artist. Bettiruth Longley, 207 James 
Street, Syracuse, ° 








SAN FRANCISCO’S famous restaurants. $1.00 for 
lengthy list and type. Box 354, Ross, California. 


SKETCHES OF MOUNTAINEER LIFE of the South, 
written in the vernacular. 50c. HILLS, HOLLERS 
& HICKORY FLATS, 316 North Denver Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
— fone Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel 

ill, Pa. 








LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G. New York 17, 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
Amercan English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hundreds of names on file. Inquiry invited. John 
Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 








SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay 
after I bill you at publisher’s lowest prices. 
Catalog WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything ‘‘Unveil- 
ing The Universe” tmreg, Sessanel Service, mod- 
erate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 








WILL BE YOUR MEMORY. Will remind you 
of 25 dates per year for $2. Up to 51 dates, 
$5 yearly. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CASH FOR POSTAGE STAMPS, used or unused, 
of any kind. We also buy stamp collections, large 
and small; old envelopes with stamps on them, 
and stamp accumulations. Send your stamps 
today. We will send payment in 48 hours which 

you may return to us for your stamps if not 

entirely acceptablee THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 

PHILATELIC ASSOCIATION, Deerfield, N. H. 








BACHELOR 37, wishes to know a Creole type young 
woman who is interested in the arts. J. Knight, 
P. O. Box 2449, Cleveland, Ohio. 





TYPEWRITER Woodstock standard, Set “Popular 
Educator” Books, Box Camera, electroplater — For 
Sale. Ramsey — Monticello, Kentucky. 


SERIOUS WRITERS ONLY! Disposing private li- 
brary. Scarce items: Psychoanalysis, Personalities, 
Characteranalysis. Many imported: Freud, Jung, 
Adler, Stekel. Also Playwriting, Fiction. Write for 
list. No bargains. Marian Dorl, Guttenberg, Iowa. 
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WORLD’S SMALLEST BIBLE, size of stamp, sent 
for 25c. Good luck. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


GAG WRITER for several nationally known cartoon- 
ists will write your “Keep ‘em laughing” material. 
Please submit published samples. S. Weiss, 3417 
East 147 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEED PRINTING? Reasonable prices, distinctive 
work. State quantity desired, describe work, re- 
quest prices. Valley Printers, Cassville, Wis. 


MATURE LADY WRITER wishes to contact mature 
male writers ay oon Easterners. Fannie Fisher, 
3847 Sedgwick Ave., New ' ew York 63, N. Y. 


A NEW YORK MAIL "ADDRESS will give you pres- 
tige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. From 
$1.50 monthly. Confidential. Reliable. Free de- 
_— Arlington, 131-A West 42d Street, New York 

ty. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY with ‘‘Guidex” 
Genealogical Research Guide to principal sources 
and general indexes to them! Convenient cross- 
references listed, $2.00 postpaid. Family Guidex, 
P. O. Box 829-W, Annapolis, Maryland. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from writers who have 
been experimenting with the sayings of Krishnam- 
urti for a number of years. Max Lange, 2201 E. 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 








BOOKS — Save money; best sellers; complete line; 
juveniles (stamp). Box 3253, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? READ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE LETTERS. New; Different; Interest- 
ing; Send 10 (coin) for samples. The Christian 
Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 


EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of all U. 
entrees taking test: “Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression.”’ Let expert help, correct you. 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problems. 3c stamp. nein 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING NG POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


LOS ANGELES POSTMARK — Your stamped ad- 
dressed letters mailed, 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
oom 3253, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
ornia. 





WRITERS, students, speakers! Grammar faulty? Will 
correct manuscripts for errors in English only (no 
literary criticism). Rates: $2 to 10 pages; $5 
to 25; $10 to 50; $20 to 100. B. E. E sletein, 
133 Coolidge, Brookline, Mass. 


PUT YOUR NAME and address on envelo o, photo- 
graphs by rubber stamp. Send one dollar for two 
inch, three line stamp. Ray Edwards, 3221 Wil- 
ton, Dallas, Texas. 


YOUNG, PROFESSIONAL MAN would like to meet 
attractive, intelligent, Jewish young lady. Object 
matrimony. P. O. 3236, El Paso, Texas. 


BOOKS LOANED BY MAIL. You pay only yearly 
subscription and mailing cost. Send stamped en- 
velope for details. Specify 25c, 50c, $1, $2, or 
$3... subscription. Library Club, Box 852, Fort 
Stockton, Texas. 














SIX POINTERS, plus sixty poetry ying markets, 
25c coin, plus stamp. Vera Miola, 291 So. 6th 
St., Newark, N. J. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONIN 4 a Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WOR copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicano. 
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YOUNG LADY, Austrian, highly creative, would like 
to be contacted by expert craftsman of English and 
all forms of writing. Collaboration or fee basis, 
New York, Manhattan ~«.'*, Write M. S. 
(Dept. 2E) 139 W. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











RED-HAIRED, similar tempered, schoolmarm, after 
sixteen years’ servitude, wants non-teaching work. 
Fluent speaker, writer. Seasoned tourist. any- 
where, including Little America. Or would pur- 
chase lantern factory. Madge Crane, Tunnelton, 
Indiana. 





THEOSOPHIST (Norwegian poet) is ee accom- 
modation, far away from everything, to write and 
recuperate. Willing to do part time work. R. 
Dahle, 12 North Street, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
New York. 





ILLUSTRATING SERVICE. Sell your fillers, features, 
and articles with illustrations. Your How-to-do-it, 
travel, information, and humor articles will sell 
with our illustrations! Drawings furnished for 
commission of sales on sure-fire material. De- 
tails, Frederic G. Baum Features, 204 W. 3rd St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp.. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, -Ind. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





CURRENT BUYING MARKETS—A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
ee Company, P. O. Box 7306-D, Houston 8, 

exas. 





STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, mail order; at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, x 592-WD, 
Springfield, 





CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 





CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. ‘“‘Let’s Write About You.” The book all 
writers need, $2.00. 





LUANA: January has passed so slowly, chere amie. 
Tuesdays 7:00 P.M., HOboken 3-9883, Fridays 
9:45 P.M., HOboken 3-9849. Joe. 





SPEEDWRITING COURSE never used $15. Mrs. 
Mildred Kelso, Bigfork, Montana. 





WANTED COLLABORATOR. 50-50 Member RWG. 
Specialty; Comedy. ax" Rest. 271 Crescent 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 





YOUR STAMPED, ADDRESSED LETTERS RE- 
MAILED, postmarked from heart of Pacific North- 
west. 25¢ each. Southern Oregon Service, Post- 
office Box 1171. Medford, Oregon. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and a $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





DO YOU SNAP ART PICTURES? We develope Art 
pictures for professional and amateur Photog- 
raphers, Artists, Collectors. Films developed and 
finished, One dollar. Personal service. Send tor 
Art-Studios, Inc., 349 Wilder St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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tested methods. Many succeed locating desirable 
homes. Little known contacts, wonderful values 
still found. Complete details that get results— 
send $1.00. Citizen’s Research No, 105, 1250 
Broadway, New York City. 


“LOVE ON THE RAMPAGE,” Fred Gamboli, Hobson 
Book Press. Forced liquidation. $1.00 postpaid. 
Joe L. Parker, 1003 N. Townsend St., Syracuse, 
New York. 





MAID OF MIDWEST sends mail. Call to interesting 


males, 30-45. Box K-4. 


OLD BOOKS BRING $$$—Maybe your old books are 
treasures. Be sure. Send for booklet “Identifying 
Valuable Books.’ 50c coin. Booklover, 21 Bay 
Island, Balboa, Calif. 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE, Personal or Busi- 
ness assignments, remailing, clippings, research, 
polls, investigations, etc. C. E. Hubley, P. O. Box 
474, Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada. 


DOTTIE. Cannot reach you by phone. What do you 
you mean, I need lye for a mouth wash? Clarence 
Cheep. 





PENTHOUSE, SPECTACULAR VIEWS, Hudson Riv- 
er, researcher exchanges part-time day use studio 
30 ft., assistance couple hours writing, typing, 
exposé articles. Write c/o Randall, 48 Commerce, 


¥.C. 





A BIG TIME Mail Order Business can be started in 
your spare time at home. No special equipment 
needed. We tell you how. Craff’s Service, 1943 N. 
37th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WANTED: Books published by Godwin Press, Fal- 
staff & Panurge Press. Also books written by H. 
P. Lovecraft. T. McGrant, Box 36, Louisville, Ky. 


FREE COPY OF THE AMERICAN CARTOONIST. 
NEWS OF CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS AND 
MARKETS. SEND STAMP TO 3811 Sutro Avenue, 
Los Angeles 43, California. 








OLD MAID, 30, Jewish, attractive, desires corre- 
spondence with personable bachelors in New York 
and vicinity, 30 to 40. Hobbies: writing, sports, 
music and movies. Box K-2. 


USED PLOT-GENIES—$7.50 each. . . . Heideman’s 
10 lesson Short-Short course—$2.50. NIA Course, 
$25. Speedwriting course, $20. Beginning Short- 
Short writers, contact me for announcement. James 
Engle, Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 








LADIES—EXCITING NEW HAIR STYLE. Expert 
analyses. Send snapshot, stamp return envelope 
and $1. Each style desired. Likewise answers 3 
beauty questions $1. Teacher consultant famous 
people. Leading New York Beauty Institute. Wad- 
ler, 1250 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


FOR A POWER personality dynamic and success- 
ful, write F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 412, Sterling, 
Ills. Stamp for reply. 


YOU’RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 
words, $1. Chart, 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North 
Conway, N. H. 








THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY HELPFUL—Always Interesting. 
Particularly with alcohol, emotional, mental prob- 
lems. Write fully, carelessly if you can, your trou- 
bles—history. Prompt discussion, from matching 
case if possible. Strict confidence. No obligation. 
Rohde Group, Box 57, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


COLLABORATE. I write adventure shorts. You 
market on 50-50 or buy them at $1.00 each story. 
Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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APARTMENTS, rooms, houses; organized, planned, 
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3,000 CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books. Cat- 
alog, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 
LADIES! Easy earnings for home lovers. No can- 


vassing. Every suggestion tried and found profit- 
able. $1.00. Dorothy Michael, Laceyville, Penna. 


FREE. HUNT—Fish—Swim—Write—on my 80 
Ozark acres. Join Pen and Palette Club. One 
dollar and stamped self-addressed envelope one 
year’s membership and complete details. Dollar 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied. Frank 
Damien, 659 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LET ME WRITE your problem letters for you— 
Business, personal, love, etc. Experienced expert. 
Free estimate. Mrs. Lowrie, 927 Fourth, Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico. 








GAG WRITING makes fine sidelines—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c, Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


AMAZING — ASTONISHING — UNBELIEVABLE— 
The truth revealed to you through your own 
handwriting. Not a chart. Your own handwriting 
personally analyzed and individually typed. Special 
offer for $1.00. Send $1.00 to Capitol Handwriting 
Analysis, P. O. Box 562, Newark, N. J. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHO SPIRITUAL POWER — which 
Heals and Prospers. Success and Self-Confidence. 
Write F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, Ills. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WIDOW OF 45 invites friendly, intellectual corre- 
spondence. Box No. K-5. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME WITH TYPEWRITER! 
Addressing Envelopes, Circulars, Typing. 25c 
brings details also 68-page Book of Moneymaking 
Oportunities. Ace-402, Box 183, Birmingham, Ala. 


SLEEP INDUCING INSUFLATOR. No drug. Stim- 
ulates deep breathing-relaxing. Scientific-resume. 
Simple handy device. Send $2. Reldaw, 45 W. 
31st, NYC. 


LILY-LIVERED . LOVER 
relei. Write Box K-3. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
ers, poets, aesthetes. Year’s membership dues one 
dollar. An _ intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, 
Arkansas. 








longs for lusty lyrical 








WHAT HOLLYWOOD, BEVERLY HILLS or Los 
Angeles lady would be interested in investing in 
promotion of sound ideas of inventor-author-public 
relations man in exchange for secial companionship 
of same? Man is tall, dark, handsome, cultured. 
Box 244, El Monte, Calif. 





HANDWRITING reveals hidden traits and talents. 
Scientific analysis and Vocational guide 50c; en- 
close specimen. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, 





MAN SEEKS FEMALE under 35. Collaborate on 


novel. Box K-1. ? 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may have sideline income up to $35.00 week, 
or more, in new Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad _ Service, 
Argyle, 18-A-Wisconsin. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


AMAZING MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
FR Rush Postal. Commonwealth, 5708-WD 
Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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FINANCIAL SECURITY WHILE YOU WRITE 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING OFF A 20-ACRE FARM 


Good health, good living, and freedom from money-wor- 
ries. (Ideal for part-time writers.) Write today for in- 
formation. 


Post-War Adjustment Svc. | $4449.50 
Box 55W, Harper Stn. @ yeor 


Detroit, Michigan can be yours 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt Service 
Minor corrections in grammar, a gin and spell- 
ing. One carbon copy and extra first page free! 50c per 
thousand words. 
MARILYN CAMPBELL 


705 E. Grove Bloomiagton, Ill. 











MEN—LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT WOMEN. 
‘“‘From My Charm School Experience.” Women—lI 
kmow a book about Men. Personal observation 
from one who never missed a trick. Just send me 
any good Plot Story of Life. Ellen Dear, 407 S. 
Green, Wichita, Kansas. 





LETTERS OF HAPPINESS and love offered by ex- 
perienced mental healer, direct, or make-believe 
from lost beloved ones, or imagined ideals, to 
bring Curative Joy into lives of lonesome or 
physically disabled, both sexes, all ages. Limited 
number of applicants. Monthly fees $1 and up. 
Write to Rafael Santoris, Aparado. Postal 789, 
Monterrey N. L., Mexico. 





CONSTIPATION is a curse to writers and all desk 
workers. For forty years I suffered with this 
common ailment then accidentally discovered the 
cure. The certain and lasting cure is found in 
every kitchen. Nothing te buy. No drugs. Every 
housewife uses it every day in her cooking. I 
want every sufferer from this common ailment to 
get the relief I have enjoyed since I made the sim- 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 


10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS. 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 


Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. 
If we can't sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social economic and political 


problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 











EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 





ple discovery. To defray the actual P of 
telling about my discovery, I am charging a dollar 
bill on money back guarantee. Box 1387, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 





LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist wil] help 
you, Comprehensive individual analysis. Con- 
structive criticism. Practical recommendations. 
a Rene Neveu, 251-D 57th St., Brooklyn, 

? 





SELL YOUR ARTICLES: Editor, author, hundreds 
of articles can show you how to begin, develop, 
summarize your ideas so magazines buy. Booklet 
Pa | the Article,” $1.00. Studio Story Method, 
521 Radio Central Bidg., Spokane 8, Wash. 





Conese? TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? DISCOUR- 

AGED Confide in experienced psychologist. 

Anal ie and recommendations given. Write fully. 
aynes, 2006 R, Washington 9, D. C. 





100 “EARN AT HOME” Offers—DIME. Homework 
Publications, Desk B, 814—44th Ave., San Francisco. 





MY DEPARTED HUSBAND was as intelligent look- 
ing as the left side of a churn. This time I 
want someone cheery around the home. Will go 
seventy-five per cent on all expensss to right 
party. Ten room house. Buick eight, model nine- 
teen forty-six. Intentions serious. Send picture. 
State age. Mrs. Bessie West. Jay-Gol Drug Store, 
182 West 4th Street, New York. 





ARE YOU IN TROUBLE? There is nothing like a 
heart to heart talk with a trusted, unknown per- 
son. Confide in me by writing clearly and con- 
cisely about your problem. You will receive in 
return, friendly, confidential advice from one who 
has spent years in the study of Psychology, Philos- 
ophy, and the experiences of life. I have helped 
others, let me elp you. Only $1.00. Write 
M. P. B., P. O. Box 2431, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


| MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge | 


NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now— at last! a book that answers every question of how 
to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost 
author's typist . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, State Libraries, correspondence schoo!s for 
writers, and many other ublic and private organizations 

. Recommended by fe Woodford, Charles Carson, 
Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers . . . and Dedi- 
cated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid—only $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Drawer 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 


Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
y write for pay, you 
owe it to ) yourself to send 
on he y of WRITER’S 
e fastest-grow- | 
og ‘a ‘oy 

magazine of its type pu 
lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
mames and addresses. Sup- 57 
ply of ry copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- 
Bayi ge stcard will do. Or subscribe today! 
$2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL em 

SEND N ™ INEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE © 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Quality Magazines 


Free America, Box 1107, New Canaan, Conn. 
J. P. Chamberlain, Managing Editor. “We are 
in the market for shorts containing practical 
material of interest to part-time farmers: short- 
cut ways of doing things, advice on buying farm 
equipment, tips on maintenance of buildings and 
equipment, new methods and how and when to 
apply them. This material must be authoritative. 
We also want shorts with country flavor—thumb- 
nail personality sketches, humor, unusual hap- 
penings, ideas of all kinds with a rural and 
farming angle. Length, 50 to 200 words. We can 
use pictures. Contributions must be accompanied 
by stamped self-addressed envelopes if they are 
to be returned. Payment is 2c a word; pictures, 
the equivalent in word-space.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Crossword Puzzles, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Kathleen Rafferty, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
new types of puzzles or quizzes; also minute 
murders or minuté mysteries, 400 words. Pay- 
ment is $10.00 for minute mysteries.” 


Official Crossword Puzzles, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue New York City 16, Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Crossword Puzzles.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Science and Nature, 4247 S. E. Hawthorne 
Blvd., Portland, Oregon. Leonard Wiley, Editor. 
Issued rhonthly except June, July and August; 
25c a copy. “This is a néw educational maga- 
zine for the 10 to 15-year old group, covering 
the fields of natural science. It is a wide open 
market and we need articles from 750 to 1250 
words on the natural sciences. Interested writers 
should send for sample copies. Payment is Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Mississippi Sportsman, P. O. Box 4283, 
Memphis, Tenn. E. J.—Mays, Editor. “We are 
in the market for stories of from 1500 to 3000 





words on hunting and fishing. While our cir- 
culation is distributed throughout the nation, 
the main portion is concentrated in the South, 


so Southern slants are the ones which will 
receive preference. Reports as soon as possible. 
Payment is Yec a word and- up, on publication.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Student, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Lyndon B. Phifer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.25 a year. “We use short stories relating to 
issues of personal and social living from a Chris- 
tian standpoint, not over 2000 words. No articles 
needed. Photographs and a little poetry are used. 
Report in a few days. Payment is lc a word, 
on acceptance ; 25c a line for poetry.” 


The Annals, Basilica of St. Anne, Quebec, 
Canada. Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.Ss.R., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Official organ of Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre. 
“We use stories, about 1500 words, which must 
have good plot and fresh treatment. Need not 
have religious theme, but must be Catholic in 
tone. No profanity. Also use 1200 to 2000- 
word articles on topics of general interest to all 
Catholics. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
about three weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Patrick 
J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “We use adult stories, 2800 
to 3000 words. Also timely, historical, biograph- 
ical articles, 2500 to 3000 words. Buy 4 to 
24-line poetry for the adult and younger reader, 
but no photographs. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is $5.00 per page (Ave Maria 
page, approximately 650 words per page).” 


The Bengalese, Brookland, Washington 17, 
D. C. Norman J. Johnson, Editor. Issued 10 
times yearly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use stories of general reader interest, 1500 to 
2500 words. Must be Catholic in tone, but not 
necessarily religious in theme; well constructed 
and honest. Also use articles on any theme of 
general reader interest. May be serious or light 
in treatment, but must be Catholic in tone. 
Buy a limited amount of poetry, but no photo- 




















graphs, Report in a minimum of ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Catholic Life, 334-S. 13th St., Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa. Rev. Thomas J. Bygott, O.S.F.S., 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We do not regularly use fiction unless 
story is found to be outstanding. Any theme 
as long as it is not offensive to Catholic teach- 
ings, 2000 to 3000 words. Hope to use two 
stories an issue in the near future. Feature ar- 
ticles, 2000 to 3000 words, are used—human 
interest features on contemporary Catholic in- 
dividuals or groups, current topics of general 
interest. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th Street, 
New York City. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use good stories reflecting Catholic 
philosophy of life, but not pious, 2500 to 4000 
words. Files well filled at present, Also articles 
of high literary quality on art, science, litera- 
ture, current events, historical, etc., reflecting 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
MONTH: North and South: 
"You have taken the story 
Poverty Creek out of a 
troubled dream and set it 
down squarely as a plan of 
work to be done,” writes Mary 
Jo Wilson of Toronto, And 
Jim Wallis, of Texas writes: 
“The suggested revision re- 
garding the book is excellent. | became so enthused 
in its possibilities that it has taken up every spare 
moment of my time." 
LATEST: Watch for MARY ALLEN, PUBLICITY 
GIRL by Marcia Paul, newest in a new career series 
issued by Messner. Knowing the author's background 
| suggested this book, and the publisher grabbed at 
it. And the unusual “TAKE IT EASY" by my client 
Arthur Guy Mathews (Sheridan House) just sold 
also in England and Sweden, has also won the In- 
ternational Medical Society Award in 10 foreign 
countries. Watch for the big new advertising 
campaign on this popular title. 
YOU AND THIS-BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no oblii- 
gation to you. ‘ 
The work of my authors appears on the list of such house 
as DUTTON, bopD-MEAD APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. i shall be glad to discuss your 
book project with you. 
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The $3,500 Award? 


A best selling author is made—by an idea. 
Sometime ago a Baltimore client told me a 
lot about himself. | immediately suggested 
ideas which resulted in two SATURDAY 
EVENING POST pieces at $750 apiece. 
Then | determined we should make these 
POST pieces the basis of a contender for 
the Annual Norton $3,500 Award. The author 
followed my advice, | followed through, we 
had editorial conferences . . . and again my 
system, which | have been telling you about 
for over a decade, helps another writer hit 
the jackpot. 

We have just won the $3.500 Norton 1947 
Award. Watch for the national advertising 
and publicity, starting this month, on A 
SURGEON'S DOMAIN, which will bring 
the author a total of $10,000 within the next 
year. 

| have always said it—in your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of— 
material that only you can use. All you need 
to learn is—HOW. And that is what my 
clients bear down on. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me 
manu: my sell authors dia. Let me p mn 
you the marketable material in your own back ad. 
Once ! decide where your true talent lies, we go %o town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY ENING POST, COLLIER'S. ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top ow » Plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
be sales commission Is 10%. After | make a couple of 

es for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and —— — 
experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 
words for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number ifs 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS CAN AND DO WIN IN 

PRIZE CONTESTS! (the $3,000.00 

Conservation Pledge Prize was won 
by a free-lance writer) 


PRIZE IDEAS 
EVERYBODY IS RAVING 
ABOUT "PRIZE IDEAS" 

HERE'S WHY 


It is the most complete and authoritative Bulletin 
on PRIZE CONTESTS. Edited by Charles A. 
Kraatz, CHAMPION WINNER, 10 times ALL- 
AMERICAN CONTESTAR ($30,000 to date) 
and Lilyan J. Steen (former copywriter and con- 
fession story writer) ($15,000 in just 4 years). 
HERE IS A LUCRATIVE, SPARETIME HOBBY 
FOR BEGINNER OR SEASONED WRITER. 
Your name and address on a posteard will bring 
you PREE a descriptive folder of the ALL- 
AMERICAN COURSE IN CONTEST WRITING 
and a copy of PRIZE IDEAS. Lists current con- 
tests, HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, entries that 
won, judging slant, analysis of products. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Phila. 38, Pa., Dept. WD 








CONSCIENTIOUS, COMPETENT TYPIST 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Will Tackle Anything 
Manuscripts—40c Thousand Words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 


FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan S?. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 


Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243 Chester, W. Va. 








BOOK WRITERS! 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel pave the way 
to success for YOU. Fourteen years’ experience as ghost- 
writer. My clients are selling. I give new life and ap- 
peal to your book, and present it in its best and most 
Salable form. Returned to you faultlessly srpewrition, all 
for submission to publisher. One dollar per thou- 

sand words. Terms of payment arranged to suit you. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 
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Catholic philosophy of life. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in a month. Rate of pay- 
ment is indefinite, made on publication.” 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill... Roy L. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $2.00 a year. “We need stories of 1500 
to 2500 words with a definitely moral though no 
preachy tone. Also articles of 1500 words on 
church, travel, home, human interest subjects. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up for prose, 
15c a line and up for poetry, and $3 and up 
for photos.” 


The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Joy Bayless, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $1.50 a year, “We use 
1500 to 2500-word stories of modern family 
life—relationships between parents and children, 
husbands and wives, in-laws. For church read- 
ers, but not pious. Can deal with modern 
problems that affect the family. Also wants ar- 
ticles on family life of interest to modern Chris- 
tian parents, 1500 word or less. ‘Scolding’ is 
taboo. Articles should be popular and readable. 
Buy photographs and poetry. If photos do not 
illustrate story or article, submit to Morgan 
Stinemetz, Art Director. Report in one month. 
Payment is around lc a word for prose and 25c 
a line for poetry, shortly after acceptance.” 


Christian Thoughts, 1402 10th Street, Altoona, 
Pa. Stewart Shaver and Jim Kurtz, Editors. 
Issued monthly. Interdenominational publica- 
tion. ‘We are looking for. short short inspira- 
tional articles and poems. Please include self- 
addressed stamped envelope. This is a good mar- 
ket for the new writer. No payment is made for 
material, but contributor will receive copies 
and good publicity.” 


Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, William H. Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly except August; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use fact material regarding 
effective church programs. Not entertainment 
programs, but executive and administrative pro- 
cedures — publicity-finance, building, etc. We 
buy photographs, but no poetry. Usually report 
within three weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy St., N. E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Rev. Paschal Kinsel, 
O.F.M., Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. 
“We use stories on Holy Land or Biblical 
themes, 1000 to 2000 words. Also Holy Land, 
Biblical and Crusade articles. Buy photographs 
as illustrations for stories and articles, but no 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is $10 per 
thousand words, on acceptance.” 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson Road, 
San Antonio 1, Texas. Rose Dawn, Editor. Is- 


























sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use the following material: Metaphysical teach- 
ings, success and inspirational articles, Mayan 
archaeology and discoveries, non-sectarian re- 
ligious articles teaching the power of prayer or 
with a metaphysical slant. Length, approximately 
350, 800, 1250, or 1700 words. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in thirty days- 
Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


The Far East, Milton, Mass, Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories 
on wholesome subjects, 1400 to 1800 words; 
short-short stories of 500 words, surprise end- 
ings preferred. Also articles on Orient, non- 
political. Buy photographs on China, Burma, 
Korea, Philippines. Poetry also bought—prefer- 
ably short. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c 
a word, on acceptance ($30 for short stories), 
$3 per photo, and 25c a line for poetry.” 


917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Francis J. Gable, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “The pur- 
pose of the magazine is to spread the idea 
that the best business principles are Christian 
principles. We use articles to 1600 words and 
fillers to 400 words. Sample copy on request. No 
fiction or photographs. Buy a little short poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
minimum, on acceptance.” 


Good Business, 


Information Magazine, 411 W. 59th Street, 
New York City 19. Rev. Albert A. Murray, 
C.S.P., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “Largely staff written but open 
for articles on religion. Especially interested in 
convert stories. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report promptly. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


The Lamp, Ringgold Street, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Raphael Francis, §.A., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
clean, wholesome short stories, 1500 to 2500 
words. Also 1000 to 2000-word articles on topics 
of current Catholic interest. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in three weeks. Payment is 
Yac a word for stories and articles and 20c 
a line for poetry.” 


The Living Church, 744 N. 4th Street, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Peter M. Day, Executive Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.85 a year. 
“We use 1500-word articles related to matters 
of interest to Episcopalians; also news items. Do 
not buy fiction or poetry, and seldom photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 to 4 months. Payment is 
$5 to $10 for articles, on acceptance. No pay- 
ment for news except to regularly appointed 
correspondents.” 


The Lookout, 20 East Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly, 5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Phone Avon 2332 Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginnin 
TRAINING . poe 
FOR WRITERS rations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 


criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL 
writers. Personal collab- 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
10 days 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 

PROGRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalics 8, Texas 








Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent 
Washington coverage? My clients are so happy they 
will send you testimonials as to my ability, initiative 
and competence, if you desire. I can work with you— 
if you need and want a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D. C. 








ATTENTION, EDITORS! 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 


Announcing a new agency to sell really viene A sg om cartoons 
and gags to general magazines, trade house 

etc. We have a staff of the nation’s op ons “vl who've sold 
thousands of gags. We furnish cartoons and gags on all sub- 
jects, singly or in quantity. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
276 W. 43rd St. BRyant 9-0774 New York City 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells Fae os 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVERILE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
Proof-Read 
Original and one carbon copy. 
40c per thousand words. 
OPAL STIREWALT 
1604 East 27 St. Tacoma, Wash. 
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WriTEr’s DIGEsT 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
















Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation ......$175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week ..... 250.00 
The “ymca True Detective .. 495.00 
a, I have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a-SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"Writing To Direct Order Only."* 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscript Typing 


50c Per Thousand Words. Poetry Ic per line. Carbon 
free—extra first and last page. Minor corrections in 
grammar and spelling. 


VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 
23 N. Highland Avenue Aurora, Illinois 
















HONESTY + COMPETENCY 


may help your writing to reach a market. 
I'd gladly assist you. $1. 1000 words. 


DR. J. F. EDWARDS 
248 Spring Garden St. Easton, Pa. 












GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


_ Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 

Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 

3 WINEY LANDIS 

1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
















THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


offers for a limited time only its annual 
MANUSCRIPT SPECIAL 


Any manuscript up to 3000 words (except poetry) 
given a constructive criticism for only $1.00 
505 Architects Bidg., 415 Brainard St. 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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stories of 1000 to 1500 words, and serials of 
8 to 10 installments, 1200 to 1500 words each. 
Fiction wanted is that which is acceptable not 
only for good grammar and effective story- 
telling style, but is keenly interesting—capable 
of catching and holding attention of readers; 
clean, but not mawkish or of the Pollyanna 
type. Also articles of 1000 to 1500 words. Chiefly 
methods or news type of articles on phases of 
educational work of the local undenominational 
church or dealing with personal or family prob- 
lems of Christian life or work. Essays of edi- 
torial nature are not wanted unless they are 
of timely or newsworthy appeal. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in two weeks.. 
Payment is usually $10 for short stories and $10 
per chapter for serials; Yec a word minimum for 
articles, within month of acceptance.” 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 
East Fordham Road, New York City 58. Rev. 
Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S.J., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Fiction 
manuscripts, averaging 3500 words, should in the 
first place tell a good story. Originality of plot 
and presentation is most desirable, and they 
should be edifying and Catholic in content. Oc- 
casional short-shorts, averaging 750 to 900 words, 
will be welcome. Articles used should average 
1500 words. They should deal with Catholic 
projects, institutions, art, liturgy, social or in- 
dividual endeavors and achievements. Emphasis 
upon contemporary subjects is desired, Photo- 
graphs are welcomed. Poetry also used. Report 
in two weeks to a month. Payment is about 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Mission Call, Hales Corners, Wis. Rev. 
George Pinger, SCJ, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories 
illustrating solid Catholic morals, from 400 to 
1200 words. Also, and more especially, sea- 
sonal articles (Christmas, Easter, St. Patrick’s, 
etc.) and short biographies of Saints and prom- 
inent persons. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 


Missionary Servant, Box 266, Stirling, N. J. 
Rev. Donald Lynch, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories 
from 1500 to 3000 words. Also personal inter- 
est, social, labor, interracial articles and articles 
of general interest to Catholic readers, 1500 to 
5000 words. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is 3c a word and up.” 


St, Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Victor Drees, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use fiction, complete within 2000- 
2500 words, dealing with modern themes slanted 
for adult readers. Adventure, mystery, romance, 
humor, and similar escapist themes are given 
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preference. Juvenile themés not wanted. Also 
articles, complete within 2000-2500 words, deal- 
ing with current events, having Catholic signif- 
icance; economics, education, sociology, and labor 
slanted for the layman; human-interest articles 
on contemporary Catholic men and women, or 
groups, who have accomplished the noteworthy 
or unusual. Fillers on Catholic customs, prac- 
tices, personalities, or items of immediate inter- 
est should approximate 600-800 words. Uses poe- 
try on religious, nature, and inspirational themes, 
which should be complete, as a rule, within 20 


lines. Photographs bought. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is 2¥2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Sunday Magazine, 800 N, Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill, Robert Walker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, 2000 to 3000 words, which must 
have strictly evangelical slant (more than merely 
moral story) but without sounding pious. Fol- 
low plot formulas and style of secular press. 
Storiettes, 600 to 1000 words, have same specifi- 
cations as short stories. Also want biographies 
of contemporary Protestant evangelical leaders, 
but writers should query first. Feature material, 
adventure, devotional, quizzes, etc., also used. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in about 
one month. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Sunday School at Home, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a year. ““We want articles 
adapted for use in Sunday schools, in homes, 
and for shut-ins. Occasionally buy poetry, but 
no fiction. Report within a month. Payment is 
'’ac a word for prose, on acceptance; poetry is 
50c per stanza of 4 lines.” 


Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles of interest and help to Sunday 
School superintendents, teachers, and workers. 
Seasonal verse of a high spiritual and artistic 
order is accepted, but only infrequently. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction. Report within a 
month. Payment is ¥2c a word for prose, on ac- 
ceptance; poetry is 50c per stanza of 4 lines.” 

The Torch, 141 E. 65th Street, New York 
City 21. Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy;, $1.00 a year. 
Official organ of Dominican Third Order, Bl. 
Martin Guild, Angelic Welfare, The Rosary 
Mission Society, Gl. Imelda Confraternity. “We 
use only one or two fiction stories a month; 
the rest is non-fiction, 1000 to 2000 words. Type 
of articles desired are Lay apostolate, Domin- 
ican material, Negro problems and life, Saints, 
Catholic Faith. Articles of general interest ac- 
cepted. We buy poetry and sometimes photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is ap- 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something R ey with your 
product. Rejection slips prove is condition 
incurable; or is there a road a success, for 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You mai 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to le 
you have it, some simple cause prevents r= work from 
clicking with the editors you aim for. can probably 
spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor ly a Gaon at 
New York University ; William and — 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most m 


with private pupils, soneng Sem beginners to = 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 
One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 


60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better, My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me_ my. 
two standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
a $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook, $2.60, both post- 


al 
Why neglect longer the many grotite fx from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal, Your chief enemy is delay, Write today: 
you are unfair te yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD, Bozenkill, 


WRITERS SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 
$0.60 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
Research in Romantic Louisiana history, thesis work, 
translations, editing. 

VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
1024 Royal St. New Orleans 16, La. 


FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them, 
I’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My cop 
righted GAG-M AKER i you ideas easily. Send in 
details and FREE LESSO 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EYE APPEAL FOR YOUR MANUSCRIPT! 


Don’t let poor appearance make your script look 
second rate. Professional typing service 50c per thou- 
sand words. Spelling correction, carbon free. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147, Bellmore, N. Y. 


BRAN ZE ba AL! 


Delanson, N. Y. 





































oe in their earns 
lees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it se — 
nating they start using it to add te their in- 
comes. ae eld pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing rofit- 
able practices as Vocntionnl and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more ice use grapho analysis 

and criminais. ey understand how criminais 

handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, warey 

Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, 

fees —_ before a. Only schoolin wootad i 

voted t < ere lysis offers thorough 

\ training t to earnest, ten men and women r 

fa) less of where oven! live ei town, a= or eee ae. 

/ for GRAPH LY: illustrated 1 » Persone 
ha: ee analy offer, A Must be Zl or 

over. Address A. 1. ow to M02 | Mack, Wiese, 
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MONEY IS MADE 


In publicity. Never in years has there been 
a better opportunity to break into the publicity 
and public relations fields. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped 
for your benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed 
lessons, perhaps the only personalized, up-to- 
the-minute, publicity mail course offered to 
the student. It is practical, designed to teach 
you to earn money and to function on your 
own as a publicist. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY 
IS PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D. 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 
and extra first page. 
Fifty Cents per 1000 Words 
Over 30,000 Words—45c per 1000 


MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 





STUDY RADIO aa 


My Radio Writing Course 
is personal, complete, up-to-date. 


Write for FREE Details 
ROGER WILLIAMS 


342 Milledge Terrace 





Athens, Ga. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, minor corrections, etc. Car- 
bon if desired. Experienced with writers. 50c 
per M. 

MRS. F. V. WILSON 


Kenton Kab Building, Kenton, Ohio 








“Efficiency Means Success” 





Literary Collaborator 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 
° 


The NOVEL 
SHORT STORIES 
SHORT-SHORTS 


CECILIA ADAMS 





Cecilia M. Adams 
1612 High St., Des Moines 14, lowa 


Please send me your AUTHOR’S DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
without cost or obligation to me. 


Name . 


Address 
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proximately $5.00 a printed page, on accep- 
tance.” 


The Vincentian, 1405 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. Rev. Joseph E. McIntyre, C.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use general fiction to 3000 words, 
which need not be religious but must conform 
to good moral and social standards. Also articles 
to 2500 words on economics, politics, education, 
history, sociology, ethnology and racial sub- 
jects. Photographs and poetry bought. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $15 to $35 for fiction, $10 
to $25 for articles, $3 to $5 for photos, and 20c 
a line for poetry with a minimum of $2.50. 
on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 

Savannah Life Magazine, 528 E. 44th Street, 
Savannah, Ga. Margaret Godley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy. Published by the Savannah 
Prose Writers’ Club. “We use short stories up to 
5000 words, articles from 1000 to 2500 words, 
short-shorts, some verse and fillers. Savannah or 
Georgia background preferred, but not neces- 
sary. Report in 30 days. No payment except in 
prizes or copies of magazine. 


Confession Magazines 


Real Romance, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use first person 
confession stories, from either man or woman 
viewpoint, in the following lengths: shorts 
from 5000 to 6500 words, novelettes from 8500 
to 10,000 words, and book-lengths of 15,000 
words, which are written on order. Also articles 
up to 1000 words: home-making, self help, 
health, all women-interest material. Buy quizzes, 
but no photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
17. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Real Romance.” 


Love Pulp Magazines 


All Story Love, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We need 
stories written from girl’s point of view, based 
on problems facing young people today. Stories 
must have modern background, be romantic and 
glamorous. Short stories from 5000 words, novel- 
ettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, and serials 
from 30,000 to 50,000 words. We buy light, 
romantic verse, 4 to 20 lines. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 






Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 














monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love stories from 2500 to 10,- 
000 words. Also courtship, love, popularity and 
personality articles up to 1000 words. We buy 
light, romantic verse up to 20 lines, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks or less. Payment is 
lc a word and up and 25c a line for verse.” 


Love Book Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use love stories written from the girl’s point 
of view, based on problems facing young people 
today. Stories must be modern but not ‘fast’; 
romantic and glamorous but not unduly senti- 
mental. Stories from 5000 words and novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words. We buy romantic 
verse, 4 to 20 lines, but no photographs. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Louise Hauser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
love stories of 3000 to 6000 words and novelettes 
from 10,000 to 12,000 words. Stories from 
girl’s point of view; modern backgrounds. We 
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buy poetry of 4 to 16 lines, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


New Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
realistic love stories, strongly plotted: short 
stories from 3000 to 5000 words and novelettes 
from 8000 to 15,000 words. We buy poetry, but 
no articles or photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use modern love 
stories, glamorous background: short stories from 
3000 to 5000 words and novelettes from 8000 
to 15,000 words. We buy poetry, but no articles 
or photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Variety Love Stories, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued_bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 
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Trade Journals 


The American Baker, 118 S. Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. W. E. Lingren, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “In gen- 
eral, we are in need of illustrated articles on 
progressive modern plants, accounts of success- 
ful attempts by retail bakers to meet the house- 
wife’s demand for quality products, photographs 
of attractive window displays, shop arrange- 
ments, technical articles on problems confront- 
ing the commercial baker in the making and 
selling of his wares, etc. While word length de- 
pends largely on the subject covered, short 
articles of from 100 to 1000 words are particu- 
larly needed, and a top limit of about 2000 
words should be’ maintained. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Immediate reports. Pay- 
ment, which is usually made in the month fol- 
lowing acceptance, averages lc a word, with ad- 
ditional compensation for illustrations, based 
upon their cost and usefulness.” 


Canadian Milling and Feed, 217 University 
Tower, Montreal 2, Canada. Walter J. Cross, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘“‘We use articles devoted to millers, feed 
dealers, and feed manufacturers, and to firms 
that handle grain. All articles must be ‘know- 
how’—improved methods of plant administra- 
tion and factory management, and _ technical 
articles especially of interest to millers. We can 
use success stories provided they tell the reason 
for the success. We buy photographs if they. il- 
lustrate the article, and after the material is 
accepted. No fiction or poetry. Report in one 
week, Payment is Ic a word, on acceptance ; 
for technical articles, payment is by arrange- 
ment with the author.” 


The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. C. L. Onsgard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
success stories on the specific merchandising, ad- 
vertising, and promotion ideas that have brought 
profits to retail feed dealers. While we want 
some background and personalities brought into 
the articles, there should always be a ‘peg’ to 
each one—some specific idea that makes the 
firm’s work successful. Length, 800 to 1500 
words. Photos must accompany all articles. 
Also buy cover photos on farm themes and 
humorous poetry on retail business or farm life, 
not over 16 lines. We reply immediately to 
all queries and have a free ‘Tips on Writing’ 
booklet. Report’ in 48 hours. Payment is $15.00 
minimum for well-written articles of about 1000 
words; $1 to $3 extra per picture; $5 for cover 
photos. While we pay ‘on publication’, most of 
our regular contributors receive enough accept- 
ances so that they are virtually assured of a 
check a month, When articles don’t suit us, we 
are glad to suggest to the writer an alternative 
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magazine which may buy his work. We think 
this is somewhat unusual in the trade field.” 


Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. W. R. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
montly; $2.00 a year. “We buy articles on as- 
signment only.” 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th Street, New York City 16. 
Eleanora Sense, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use only teaching 
aids and how-to-do articles written by profes- 
sional home economists. No photographs or poe- 
try. Report in two to three months. Payment 
is approximately lc a word, on publication.” 


Journal of the American Water Works As- 
sociation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18. 
Eric F, Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly; 75c a 
copy; $7.00 a year. Official organ of the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association. “Eighty per cent 
of articles are papers read at Association Con- 
ventions; other 20 per cent are contributions by 
experts in the field or reports by editorial staff. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. No definite 
time for reports. No payment.” 


Leather World, 217 University Tower, Mon- 
treal 2, Canada. Walter J. Cross, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2,00 a year. “We use 
articles devoted to tanners, shoe manufacturers, 
and shoe retailers. All articles must be ‘know 
how’—improved methods of plant administra- 
tion and factory management for the tanner 
and shoe manufacturer. For the shoe retailer, 
we need articles on merchandising, public re- 
lations methods, and novel ideas for promoting 
the sale of shoes. We can use success stories 
providéd they tell the reason for the success. 
We buy photographs if they illustrate the article. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Medical Ecnomics, Inc., Rutherford, N. J. 
William Alan Richardson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use ar- 
ticles dealing with all aspects of the private prac- 
tice of medicine excluding diagnosis and treat- 
ment. We buy photographs, but seldom poetry. 
Report in three days. Payment is 3c to 5c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Philip Chary, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
selling information affecting medical supplies and 
equipment used by doctors and hospitals, and 
sold by surgical or hospital supply dealers. Fea- 
tures should not run more than 1200 words and 
should deal with problems and experiences of 
dealers and salesmen in selling to hospitals and 
doctors. Selling and merchandising stories de- 
sired. We buy photographs with articles. Payment 
is 1¥%2c a word, on publication.” 
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“Aptitude and Technique, 


THE SELLING COMBINATION .. .” 
Says FREDERICK PALMER 





The writers who dominate today's phenomenal writing markets are those men 





and women who have combined their natural aptitude for writing with q "REDERICK PALMER 


highly skilled story-telling technique. Still the cry continues for more new 


stories; more new writers. 


If you are writing and submitting manuscripts 
today, you undoubtedly have an aptitude for 
writing. If your manuscripts are being returned 
by the editors, you have failed to develop your 
natural aptitude in the right direction; you have 
not learned how to build your creative think- 
ing into saleable material. 


Storycrafters Guild can help you. This modern 
method of teachifig the technique of all crea- 
tive writing is designed to aid writers in de- 
veloping their natural aptitude to its fullest 
extent. It is the latest and greatest creation of 
Frederick Palmer and his competent staff. Fred- 
erick Palmer has discovered and developed 
creative writing talent in thousands of men 
and women since 1917. 


The new Storycrafters Guild Home-Study 
Course, revised and copyrighted in 1946-°47, 
commences with the famous Storycrafters Guild 
Aptitude Test. You may take this Test absolutely 
without obligation. When you have filled in and 
returned your Test, it is analyzed by Frederick 
Palmer and a personal, written report on the 
findings is sent to you without charge. 


The modern, Storycrafters Guild System trains 
you in the fundamentals of all creative writing. 
You learn how to create stories, articles, motion- 
picture and radio scripts, novels, “fillers,” and 
specialty writing of all kinds. You receive 
monthly breakdowns of current material that 
magazine editors have bought and published 
... you are shown how and why current authors 
are selling! 


You can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN through 
Storycrafters Guild Manuscript Sales Serv- 
ice. While it is not to be expected that Story- 
crafters will sell much of their work until they 
have digested the entire course, Frederick 
Palmer's thirty years experience and familiarity 
with today’s market potentialities make it pos- 
sible for Guild student-members to write and 
sell specialty writing such as magazine articles, 
“fillers,” newspaper items, eye-witness reports, 
factual material, etc. 


Director of 
Storycrafters Guild 


1928.) 





SPARE TIME STEP TO SUCCESS 


In your spare time you can learn basic structures of 
storytelling with a man who knows his business. You 
can learn how to plot and pattern your story . . . step 
by step . . . how to weave your characters, plots, set- 
tings, imaginative ideas into SALEABLE manuscripts. 
Act now! Take the first step—Today! 


Steve Fisher, famed for his maga- 
zine stories, novels and motion- 
picture writing says: 


“Dear Frederick Palmer: In going 
through Storycrafters Guild's mag- 
nificent sequence of study Divisions, 
the first thought is: ‘What wouldn't 
1 have given for something like 
this back there at the beginning 
of my struggle with the problem 
of writing saleable fiction! | Itke 
the practical way in which you show how the various 
elements of technique are employed, without a lot of 
abstract expositions and cold definitions. Your detailed 
analysis of whole stories printed in the Divisions of 
the Storycraft course embraces a fine quality of teach- 
ing, but your analysis of currently published stories 
every month, totalling over one hundred analyzed 
stories, comprises service that Is absolutely priceless 
to any sincere student. How you give so much for the 
nominal tuition fee is more than | can understand. | 
believe you have the greatest course that has ever 
been offered." 
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It costs you nothing to let Frederick Palmer 
analyze your writing potentialities. The Story- 
crafters'Aptitude Test is available to you with- 
out charge, and so is the written report which 
will be sent to you. Send for the Storycrafters 
Aptitude Test Today. It's the first step toward 
becoming a selling author. You will also re- 
ceive a description of the new Psycho-Plot 
method of inventing story ideas and full details 
of the Storycrafters Guild Home-Study Course. 
DON’T DELAY. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, DEPT. 14 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, California 

Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE TEST 
. . - description of PSYCHO-PLOT method of inventing 
story Ideas, and full details concerning the Story- 
crafters Guild System of Home Study Training. 


MR., MISS, MRS.......... 
RS ae a et 


CITY or RFD. .5.....00..ccccescccee STATE........0000000% 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


‘Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















TYPING THAT SELLS !! 


Give your manuscript the professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the ‘coma between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1606 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 











»% TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


4 BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 

af composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


-M FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly—Accurately—Promptly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 


MERIT SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1123 Broadway New York 10, New York 








PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, =e Rice 7 Jack Woodford, Clem 
omas Hardy, F. Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The num 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The sc 
of this book is so great that it's almost unbelievable. 
With Plotto at your work desk, you will never again 
ex mce plot difficulty. ndorsed and USED by 
America’s greatest writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St, Cincinnati, 0. 
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HERE are many hopeful winds 
blowing across the cultural plains 
today, though this is not easy to be- 


lieve if you have no other information than 
what passes before your eyes and ears. 


Here in New York we hear the faint 
rumblings of the television giant, that new 
art medium which will soon obsoletize ra- 
dio. Television will soon be presenting a 
thousand shows a week. There are less than 
10,000 sets in the East today, but the man- 
ufacturers have ear-marked 300,000 output 
for the year 1947 and half of them are for 
the New York market. The great networks 
are experimenting with television innova- 
tions, especially CBS which has been run- 
ning weeks of secret color television shows 
for government officials and the million- 
dollar budget sponsors. NBC learned a les- 
son from the Army’s experiment in throw- 
ing a radio beam against the moon, and 
getting it back in two seconds. They are 
experimenting with throwing a television 
beam against the moon in order to get 
away from the problem of the curvature of 
the earth. So far their experiments, like 


 Einstein’s in 1910, are on paper. 


The playwright is due to come into his 
own very shortly. The writer for the stage 
will become the most sought-after crafts- 
man as soon as the $200 television sets find 
their way onto department store demon- 
stration counters. 

Secondly, a couple of new experimental 
theatres came into being in New York and 
they have their sights set for national ex- 
pansion. The most important one is The 
National Theatre and Academy, which has 
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a charter issued by the Congress of the 
United States. Only four such charters 
were issued by our government in all its 
history. (The Red Cross is another one of 
the four.) The board of directors of the 
A.N.T.A. is now starting a national cam- 
paign to create and subsidize theatrical 
ventures _throughout~ the country. Last 
month they started off with the founding of 
the Experimental Theatre, Inc. which is 
now producing 4 new plays. These plays 
are promising ‘scripts that were turned 
down by commercial producers. A.N.T.A. 
provides a theatre near Broadway, a staff, 
actors, and a budget of $3000 to $4000 per 
show. Also, an audience of 300 people per 
night for 5 nights. If the play proves to 
have enough merit, it is hoped professional 
producers will take it from the experi- 
mental theatre to a Broadway house. 

The A.N.T.A. set up is rather compli- 
cated. If you are interested in its workings, 
we suggest you write to Robert Breen, exec- 
utive director, 139 West 44th St., N-Y.C. 

If you have a play that you would like 
the Experimental Theatre to consider, write 
to the executive assistant of the Experi- 
mental Theatre, Robert Schnitzer, Princess 
Theatre, 106 West 39th St., N.Y.C. 

If you want to begin a small theatre in 
your city, write to A.N.T.A. 

This organization, we expect, will mush- 
room during 1947. We wish we had more 
space for illustrations of its work during the 
month of February alone. 


N EARLY February, there were only 11 

new plays running, not one by a new 
playwright. The others were revivals and 
carry-overs from the previous season. More 
than one third of the theatres were occu- 
pied by revivals, mostly antiques. 

Three of our 32 theatres are to be torn 
down this summer and 7 more have just 
been bought by real estate interests, to be 
converted into offices and film houses. 

Well, the meek shall inherit television. 
We'll show ’em. 

We forgot to mention that certain tele- 
vision stations have begun to look into the 
matter of presenting new three-act plays. 
We hope our radio confederate, Helen 








A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Fae 
687 Third Avenue Ww York 17, New York 








$1500 A WEEK 


RADIO “‘GAG"’ WRITERS sometimes receive that much for a 
week's work. But instruction is ag Fo eee = those 
who want to get ahead in comedy mtitied, 
“HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL COMEDY care the a 
res oi! eg *4 in the “‘“GAG"’ writing one Send 
y today. One dollar and fifty cents complete. included 100 
PROVEN ESTED JOKES FOR EVERY USE. 


PUGSLEY 
Box 801 Boston 3, Massachusetts 
“Money Back Guarantee"’ 








GUARANTEED PROMPTNESS 


Flawless work done by expert typists. Good iy 
Bond. Carbon copy = — first page gratis. Minor 


corrections if desired. r thousand words. 20% 
Seaount over 10,000 =. oetry Ic per line. Mailed 
at 

SAWYER-GLASS TYPING SERVICE 
1248 Hampshire St. San Francisco, Calif. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
records of various labels led by VICTOR! Seeing is 
believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! One cent well 


spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








WRITERS 


YOU WILL MAKE GOOD! 
7 out of 10 MSS published, go thru’ Agents. Whatever 
you can do, large or small, you have my sincere in- 
terest in you. 


BERNARD MEATON wervotzs nv. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
send ow manuscripts to a professional typist. Carbon 
free. Mailed flat with your original. 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 


EVA FERN HOKE 
BOX 7 ROCA, NEBRASKA 











SELLING? 


If not, you need individual assistance 
from a professional writer. Constructive 
criticism, editing, revision, collaboration. 
Free reading and report on novels. 
Prompt service. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. 


WRITERS' STUDIO 


Box 22 Valley Village 
North Hollywood, California 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





NEWSPAPER POSITION 
Earn $50 to $125 Weekly 


Prepare yourself for creative writing the 
way dozens of top-flight authors have done 
—the newspaper way. 

Intensive, personal training by a Wash- 
ington editor will teach you what most re- 
porters have had to learn the hard way. 
This training is available to a limited num- 


ber of applicants only. 


It is personal, 


thorough. Not canned, mass-produced in- 
struction. Write at once for full information. 


MERCURY SERVICES 
Box 3126, Columbia Heights Sta. 


WASHINGTON, 


SET ee 


D. Cc. 
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QUALIFY FOR A WELL-PAID 
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can write it. 


Be fair_to yourself. 


SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By giving them universal quality. If you love poetry you 
Learn the laws of the 
art. Get our Triple Method and our scientific approach. 
Let our experienced teachers, writers, critics help you: 
then write yourself to profit and fame. 


Send $1 and 1 short poem for trial criticism. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


632 Melba St. 


Dallas 8, Texas 


















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Carbon Copy—Punctuation 
Spelling Corrections 
50c—1000 Words 
PAULINE GRAHAM 


2009 Channing Way 


Berkeley, Calif. 















A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 


@ Expert appraisal 

@ Intensive 
the worl 

@ Creative Editing 


31 West 92nd 


of 


ete. 
marketing te 


novels, 


short stories, articles, 


leading publishers throughout 


@ De Luxe Typing 
jalize in beginners 


AUTHORS! 7 “AND PUBLISH _4 SERVICE | y 














$800,000 FOR WRITERS 


For you, Over 300 literary contests and fellowships 
—thoroughly, personally analyzed 


New Writing Foundation » Dept. W 


316 E. 61 Street, N.Y.C. 21, N.Y. 
















SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
for free booklet ‘“‘Getting Ahead In 
” and our attractive offer. 


sone SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
New Yar 19, N. Y. 


Write 
Songwriti 


331 West 46 
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Rowland looks into this matter. 


Well, let us see how those strange 
beasties, the Broadway producers—ha, ha— 
are doing. 


In preparing a new 1947 theatre direc- 
tory, we found more than 400 listed com- 
mercial producers, or 11 for each standing 
theatre. This would be a huge joke if it 
weren’t such a tragedy. Naturally all the 
current theatre owners are against the 
building of new theatres; it would drive 
their rents down from the prevailing $5000 
to $10,000 per week to $1,000 to $2,000 
per week. Television will right this con- 
dition, too. 


Who is going to pay $3 to $6 per seat for 
something they can get for free, that is 
almost as good—and maybe better. 


But these 400 producers do read scripts 
and put $100° to $1000 options on them, so 
let us get to work calling out their hallowed 
names. 


You may -ask, where do they get their 
money, if they rarely so produce. Well, as 
one replied: I work for a living so I can 
afford to stay in the theatre. They are bus- 
iness men, importers, textile manufacturers 
or traders, teachers or whatnot. Also, they 
are wonderful borrowers (financiers). 
There are lots of angels around who are 
ready to incorporate with a man who says 
he is going to produce a play! 


Edgar F. Luckenbach, Jr., the 21 year- 
old heir to the Luckenbach shipping lanes, 
bought into about 6 more plays since we 
mentioned him last. Still buying, reading 
and co-producing. Don’t forget him. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 


John T. Elliott, former young playreader 
for the Leland Hayward agency has gone 
into business for himself. He handles new 
playwrights, but only those with high-class 
merchandise. 436 East 58th St., PL 3-7606. 
He was personal representative for Clare 
Boothe Luce, Ben Hecht and many other 
famous names. John looks like a juvenile 
in any one of a hundred musical comedies, 
but knows his business. Was with the Hay- 
ward office for 10 years. He is interested 
in writers, not properties. 
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Next we have red-head Lynne Carter BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


and William Talman, her husband, a You need only average ability and spare time to earn 


. . iti i sy 
blond. We see them often in Sardi’s. They years, work with hundreds of writers ta all elds of writ: 
° . rned that t veni is the ginner s 
are both actors, always busy, but have their | test bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course  pre- 
° ° pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
hearts in producing. A few months ago | to sell. Send for particulars. 


they optioned a script but then found that | 557 clore AveteteN MCMILLIAN is 12, Me. 


production was not feasible, so they say 


they are reading scripts like crazy. They MANUSCRIPT TYPING 








want to produce a show before the season | 4 competent service at a price you can afford to pay. 3Sc 
is out. Send them your scripts to 18 E. | fections, Long scripts by special arrangement. Will bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. You pay postage. 
62nd St. Write for description of other services to: 
Some years ago we met a young man, a ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
y g nde 8 ?  « | 47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 





director, who said, “Writers are the engi- 
neers of the human soul.” This gentleman, 


of course, was quoting someone else’s line. Faulty Manuscripts 


. ° corrected and put in finished form. Fifteen years in- 
Mitchell Grayson 1s now looking for a terviewing, writing, ghosting and revising of business 


play, which he says should be a real tight and poet articles, books, fact detectives, etc. Corre- 


spondence invited. 











melo-thriller with magnificent characters, WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 
something like “The Big Clock.” Dear | 440 Michigan Avenue Paw Paw, Mich. 
Mitch: What happened to your engineer- 

ing project? He says, “I’m dying to do a TYPING 


play.” He has directed countless hundreds | 35¢ per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
‘ first pagé. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
of radio programs for NBC and other net- | punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 
works. Maybe that’s what happened to | **" aa, ennume 
P 9 ¢ HA A. 
him. He’s a very bright young ae who General Delivery Jerome, Idaho 
will be big time some day, we predict. Send 


your scripts to his home, 233 E. 33rd St. § A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE § 
MU 5-7282. for Authors 2 

One day we were hopping up Broadway We gute a See oe eee eS 
when we thought we’d jump in and watch The William-Frederick Press ¢ 
a rehearsal of a big pageant that was going § 2 
Y 














Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 
to-be put on in Madison Square Garden. (313 Wee 8 8. en eS... 
While we were watching we heard a voice 


say, “Hey, Leo, how would you like to be in STOP YEARNING; START LEARNING! 














this show?” To make a long story miser- | Don't throw that script away. We'll show you what's 
ble. he cast us in thi We be brusktoff, No hocus-pocus. fastead, teaching that teaches. 
able, he cast us in this pageant. We became | Feip that helps. Post card us mow for details, You're 
an actor and participated in a saga called, | ™sSims somet coms ascawt 
“ ° - 99 . “~~ 
We Will Never Die.” Ben Hecht it was | power 2011 Long Beach, Calif. 





who cast us, and it was Mr. Hecht who 
informed us that he was one playwright 


who would die with his boots on. Song Poems Set to Music 


This season Ben Hecht had another pro- 
test on Broadway titled “A Flag is Born.” Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
It is a kick in the knee-britches of his Ma- ae and Free eanip ataye si re - 
: . +s of my Songs have been accepted for pu 
jesty’s — - “page — ae t lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
is now looking tor anot ead P my wae al will be sent, should your’ material be adapt- 
can put on Broadway which will return to able t seucie. 
the question of Palestine Jews and their 
uninvited host. Send your ideas to League J. CHAS. McNEIL 
for a Free Palestine, 25 W. 45th St. A.B. Master of Music 


i i . Alexandria Los les 5, Collf. 
We've mentioned David Lowe before. | 5 * Ange 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





FACT OR FICTION? 


Do you want the facts about your writing? 
If so, let. us see your work. We will give you 
a straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of your 
material. 


GET CHECKS—NOT REJECTS! 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—Criticism—Editing—Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) 


Virginia 9-7808 


He is the young man who was one of the 
producers of the atom bomb spectacle in 
Japan; that is, he was one of the movie 
men who helped film the bomb-dropping. 
He has returned to New York where he has 
been dropping a few eggs. Last show lost 
about twenty-five of fifty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Lowe is a very good fellow. We 
queried him as to his desires in scripts and 
he said, “I want good comedies, good dra- 
mas. No great problem plays. I would like 
a good play with an oriental background.” 
Send your orientals to 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately —Neatly—Promptly 


PROOF READ 
Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10,000. 


MILDRED BELL EASTER 
68 East Second Street Peru, Indiana 








ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your present ideas about SPIRIT and MIND? 
Do you continue in the ancient beliefs, assump- 
tions and mystery, or DO YOU WANT TO 
KNOW SPIRIT DEFINITELY? 

As a natural element in your life, spirit may be 
contacted visually; you make your own PROOF. 

NOT a new religion. NOT a repetition or re- 
arrangement of any other teaching. 


SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Dept. WD) 
Box 5578, Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 55 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 








SONG WRITERS 


Here’s the most impressive way to put your songs 
across to publishers, band leaders and radio ‘sta- 
tions. 

Present your numbers to the bigshots on a pro- 
fessional recording. Let them HEAR THEM 
SUNG by well rehearsed network artists. 

We will record your song, using CBS or NBC 
talent for only $10. 

No advance payment. Just send manuscript and 
state —— for male or female voice. Records 
mailed C. O. D. 


SONG WRITER'S DEPT. 


BUFFALO RECORDING CO. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


277 Delaware Ave. 











New York City. 


There are many young actors on Broad- 


way who can not only act but also have 
financial resources as well. Stephen Mor- 
row has put thousands of dollars into other 
producers’. plays and he has decided to pro- 
duce himself. He is associated with another 
bright young man, James Russo and to- 
gether they intend to produce shows. We 
met him at Sardi’s one day and he said he 
is looking for a script, a comedy or a good 
psychological mystery. He lives at the Ho- 
tel Bryant, 54th St. and Broadway, New 
York City. We asked him howhe had done 
financially in the last three shows in which 
he had angelled. He said he lost $9,000 in 
three but by putting $4,000 into a current 
Broadway hit he expects to earn $20,000, 
so that he is way ahead of the game so far. 
By the time this article is in print, he will 
be getting $150 each week from a musical 
comedy he last backed. 


Among the new producers who have 


appeared on the Broadway scene are the 
following: 


Allan Adler and Joseph Ross, 509 5th 


Avenue. A very nice firm judging from the 
reports we get from actors and others. 
Their first venture was to send a revival of 
THE FRONT PAGE out on the road. 
They have no scripts for production right 
now and being a young pair we imagine 
they will be friendly to new ideas. Try them 
anyhow. 


Artists Relations Corp. has just come on 


the scene. You can establish relations with 
them by sending them scripts to 918 Second 
Ave. 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Tech Writer 
Sir: 

Congrats for your fine work on WRITER’s 
Dwest, which, to me at least, seems to get better 
all the time. 

Of course, I like particularly the articles by 
Bosworth, Hopson, Ferris and the like. They 
“debunk” a lot of foolish notions about writers 
and writing, but they also manage to encourage 
the little fellow, add glamour in ways where they 
probably did not plan to do that, and they cer- 
tainly leave plenty of plain tracks to follow, if 
follow we can. 

Fiction naturally gets the big proportion of 
space in your book, but there must be a lot of 
fellows like myself who are not known as writers, 
yet whose very existence depends on writing. For 
years I have averaged over 5000 words a week, 
and it had to be right! I’m quite certain that 
there is plenty of romance and glamour in the 
work we engineers and other “practical” writers 
do. I flew 150,000 miles in all kinds of planes, 
visited 72 Army and 12 Navy air bases, during 
the last war. My writing stint concerned this 
work, and it is on file with the various service 
organizations. 

So, it seems to me, there is need for articles in 
your Magazine to bring other types of writing be- 
fore the would-be writer, and help to the estab- 
lished. 

But keep up the good work. We are all for 
you. 

J. H. Van Nice, 
3552 Mississippi St., 
San Diego 4, California. 


Here's the One They're All After 
Sir: 

In recent issues the AAA controversy has 
caught the attention of practically all readers of 
WRITER’s Dicest, I am sure. Whatever the out- 
come, it promises to affect the amateur writer’s 
liberty adversely, as effectively as it promises 
more income for professionals. 

From where I sit, the future will see a power- 
ful organization of professionals who gradually 
freeze out the amateur. The amateurs may then 
form another organization of their own. As they 
start crowding the pros, which they are bound 
to do, pressure will be brought on the publishing 
field i. e. Buy our stuff, or theirs . . . not both! 
Such a condition will naturally favor the 
“names;”’ publishers will not gamble the proven 
writing against the possible writing. To do so 
may ruin them quickly. To be sure, a few low 
rate publishers might say no and be refused 
material, but those are not name markets any- 
way, except for the rejects, probably under other 
pen names. 

The whole thing would tend to further sepa- 
rate the pro from the amateur and that is very 
serious, in that the gap would tend to rob the 
people of the writing the American free press 
intended that they should be entitled to. It 
would effect the entire publishing field, 

I'll probably never become a “name” in the 
writing field. Nevertheless, I firmly believe that 
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SHORTHAND in 
re’ Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or sym- 
bols; uses ABC’s. Easy to ~ hy ethene 
transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprising! iow cost, - 
000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write 
for free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6703-7, 85 W. 42nd St., MN. ¥. 18. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


By a writer who knows publishers requirements. 
Minor Corrections in Spelling. 
per 1000 Words. 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MILDRED SULLIVAN 
506 So. Broadway Yonkers, N. Y. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training 
Correspondence Course 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 


Dept. D 








-——- SONGWRITERS 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-26 r. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WRITER’s DicEstT 





Beginners 


Only - 
ath 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months, 

RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
G in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 
























We invite you to reply at once. 
















WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 









*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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my right to do so should never be blocked nor 
taxed, 

Since everyone is entitled to his own opinion; 
since WriTeR’s Dicest is no doubt expected to 
sit on the fence; since this concerns or will con- 
cern all writers, whether pro, amateur er future, 
may I suggest a poll. 

Polls may not actually decide anything, but 
they do show trends. If Wrirer’s Dicest and 
other writer’s magazines knew the current trend 
on this subject, much value may come of it. The 
poll should be twofold: one writers; one pub- 
lishers. 

Anyway, until I am assured an “all-men-are- 
born-equal protection,’ I’m satisfied to allow 
editors to accept or reject my offerings. For I 
firmly believe they are, for the most part, 
straight-shooters.. Let’s be very careful, very 
cautious, before gambling one speck of our writ- 
ing liberty, to keep a few “bad-shot” who-ever- 
they-may-be in line. 

F. Viru Peters, 
Schofield, Wisconsin. 


© The AAA contained some good ideas and some 
bad ones. On the whole, the AAA, in our editorial 
opinion, was fraught with the danger of losing our 
free press. 

The type of people who originally backed the 
AAA were those associated in the minds of most 
prescient political people with organizations who 
followed the current "Daily Worker" line. The rea- 
son why leftist minded people jumped on the AAA 
band wagon was because through this plan they 
had perceptibly more chance of effecting a con- 
trolled press. Any dictatorship, Spanish, Russian, or 
Argentine cannot live in the hot light of a free 
press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of speech. 
Therefore, the first thing leftist and rightist politi- 
cians try to effect among their ideological follow- 
ers is a weakening of the neophyte's fondness for a 
free press. 

The Soviets and other free-lance American writ- 
ers who battled for the AAA succeeded in throwing 
confusion into the ranks of The Author's League of 
America, and of splitting that group into two op- 
posing factions. 

This makes the small radical group in the Author's 
League more powerful than it was before, and, 
under the principle of "divide and rule" was sound 
strategy for the Soviets. 


This Month 
Sir: 

It has been brought’ to our attention that a 
recent issue of your publication listed our rates 
as being “between 7 and 10 cents a word, de- 
pending upon the author.” I’m sorry to inform 
you that this-is in error. We should appreciate 
it very much indeed if you would be good enough 
to alter this to read: 

Payment upon acceptance 

Articles 1200-1500 word, $100. (flat rate), 
shorter articles 750-1200 words, $75 ; Fiction (de- 
pending on length), $100-$200; Quizzes, $10- 
$15; Fillers, $5-$10 ; and Short-Shots, $3.00. 

We shall appreciate your immediate attention 
on this matter. With best wishes, I am 

Heten M. JouNson, 
Editorial Staff, This Month, 
Editorial office: 247 Park Ave., 
New York City 17, New York. 
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All Over 
Sir: 

I wonder if all your readers and advertisers 
realize just how far W.D. is circulated. 

In addition to receiving inquiries from every 
State in the Union and every Province in Can- 
ada, I have recently had letters from Rio de 
Janeiro, Italy, Cairo, Palestine, Cyprus, India, 
Nigeria B.W.A., and of course, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the Canal Zone. 

CuarRLEs Carson, 
601 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Trade Press Syndicate 
Sir: 

We’re secking correspondents throughout the 
South to gather and write trade magazine fea- 
tures—for which we will pay immediately on 
acceptance. 

This office furnishes correspondence service 
to about seventy business publications in every 
conceivable field, and right now we’re expand- 
ing in an effort to cover the entire South. We 
prefer. correspondents who have at least slight 
experience in trade paper writing, in advertising, 
or in newspaper work. We'll settle, if necessary, 
for reliable leg men who can gather facts to be 
put into article form in the New Orleans office. 

We’re ready to furnish full leads along lines 
of “Go to Smith’s Drug Store, see Mr. Smith, 
and ask him these questions.”” The rate of pay 
will vary, naturally, with the worth of the story 
and the way it’s handled. 

We'd like particularly to hear from writers 
in Dallas, Houston, Shreveport, Jackson (Miss.), 
Memphis, Mobile, "Birmingham and Atlanta, 


Davi MARKSTEIN, 
Markstein and Associates, 
Room 208, 8131 Oak Street, 

New Orleans 18, La. 


Catholic Prize Fellowships 
Sir: 

Three fellowships in fiction and one in biog- 
raphy are again available to Catholic writers for 
the year 1947, it was announced this week by 
William C. Bruce, editor-in-chief of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 

“The need for good novels and biographies to 
satisfy the demand of a growing number of 
Catholic readers makes it necessary to impress 
Catholic writers with the existence of a market 
which has become sizable for audience, as well 
as financial] return,” Mr. Bruce emphasized. 

“We have reached a stage where the average 
life of a wholesome novel needn’t be measured 
in terms of three or four thousand copies sold. 
Experience of the past few years indicates the 
figure reaches about 20,000—obviously a reason- 
able sale bringing an adequate compensation to 
the author,” he said. 

As provided last year when the fellowships 
were originally announced, the fellowships con- 
sist. of payments over a year of $100 monthly, 
$600 of which will be an outright grant and 
$600 as an advance against royalties. During 
the period, the author works under the super- 
vision of the fellowship director. 
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GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


POETRY CRITIC 


Market Suggestions 
Four Poems ... One Dollar 
Self-addressed stamped envelope required. 


381 N. E. Twentieth St. 









Miami, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 


342. Madison Ave. 













New York 17, N. Y. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. 
pared for publication 
collaborative-criticism, 
plots and self-instruction course in ‘Authorship. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. 


typing; also 












Manuscripts . pre- 
including editing, re-writing, 
fiction factory 


Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist 
40c—1000 words 
Minor corrections. 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. 













Carbon copy 


Hammond, Ind. 








YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 


field of song writin 


service to authors o! " original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, 
etc., send it to us at once for immediate 


Comic, 
examination. 


Upon receipt of your poem, our interestin 


will be sent to you, 


roposi- 
tion, together with + very useful Rhyming iedeneey 
Free 
RICHARD BROTHERS 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


25 Woods Building 













now offer our music composing 


m on any of ° 


red, Patriotic, 














WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Clients’ sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 


salable. 
Information free. 


P. ©. Box 202 












Chicago Heights, Ill. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


THE GREAT MYSTERY! 


Revealed at last in plain, understandable language—the 
Great Secret sought by mankind in all ages of the world’s 
history! A mighty secret of infinite possibilities for every 
reader of this magazine. If you want to know WHO you 
arc, WHY you are and WHERE you are, be sure to read 
“The Great Mystery". Your copy mailed FREE on request. 


LIFE UNLIMITED dep. wo2 


3227 Indiana Ave. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


a. very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a smal] sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 


60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The fellowships constitute an effort on the 
part of the publisher to encourage lay Catholic 
authors to write. Any Catholic is eligible for 
the Fellowship, with the exception of the Bruce 
staff, authors at present on the Bruce list, and 
religious. 

Not a contest, the Fellowships will be granted 
to authors in the ordér in which deserving manu- 
scripts are submitted and judged by the Fellow- 
ship Director to meet a fine literary standard. 
The Fellowships will be awarded on the basis 
of sample chapters and a complete synopsis. 

The deadline for submission of manuscripts to 
be considered for the 1947 Fellowships will be 
November 15, 1947. Entries received after that 
day will be eligible for the fellowships of the 
next year. 

Last year’s Fellowships brought over a thou- 
sand requests for application blanks and about 
250 manuscripts. Out of this number the Fel- 
lowship Committee saw fit to grant but one 
Fellowship—to Margaret Ann Hubbard, a Du- 
luth writer. 

This Fellowship resulted in the book, Flight 
of the Swan, which was published in December 
of 1946. The book, a fictionized life of Hans 
Christian Andersen, was selected by the Catholic 
Literary Foundation as its December choice. 

Tue Bruce PusiisuHinc Co. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Trade Market 
Sir: 

We are in immediate need of merchandising 
stories on any retailer that sells gas appliances, 
such as gas ranges, refrigerators, house water 
heating, house heating and gas driers. 

These stories may be on furniture stores, de- 
partment stores, plumbers, appliance dealers and 
practically any other outlets that sell gas ap- 
pliances, 

We pay $15 a page for material and answer 
queries immediately. Will you put us in touch 
with correspondents that are interested in writ- 
ing for our appliance trade paper? 

Put Lance, Field Editor, 
Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
9 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Prize Contest Announcement 
Sir: 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education is con- 
vinced that one of the major tasks facing America 
today is the achieving of a new national unity— 
a unity of all Americans without distinctions be- 
cause of race, creed or color. 

With this in mind the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education is offering a series of quarter-annual 
cash prizes, together with a special annual award, 
for the published magazine stories which best pro- 
mote interfaith, interrace and intergroup relations 
in the United States. Such stories need not pose 
the problem as one of conflict, or even as a prob- 
lem. Rather, the idea is to treat so-called minority 
groups as average Americans and in a friendly 
spirit. It may be sufficient to depict a hero or 
sub-hero as a member of one of these groups. The 
portrayal of free and normal association between 
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BOOK 


catalogues, WRIT. 


authoritative. 


to its readers. All gt selected make interesting re 
All are sotd on a money-back guarantee. 


After a conssiontions, survey of over @ score of publishers’ book 
'S DIGEST recommends the feomowing books 
ing and are 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


ye eRe $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

ee er 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

2 ee 3.75 
John B. Opbdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary ... 300 

Webster’s Dictionary. . > alias 

Law of Copyright and erannen 

|! ARES aan 50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property.. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
PN ny ey dndsccs scaes Oe 


Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Art and Technique of Writing 
DEN Fon cree atih Vachon esincan 2.50 


Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.... 1.75 
J. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified......... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Pointers on Playwriting. .... 2.00 
Josephina Niggli 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary............... 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio..... eR 


First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 


MEE <6 ocnsaceu ss <= cos See 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin................ 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


IN iG a clea oinl ard Onatea aoa 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


36 Dramatic Situations.......... $2.00 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chil 


Ree aiiers vines d/ ona Seeds 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot.............. 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused » 


James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman 
SONG WRITING 
The ‘Art of Song Writing........ 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell............ 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories...... 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words........ Dinan’! ae 
Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning ... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 

Making Laughs Pay... —° 
C. W. LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article.... 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Chats on Feature Writing Pere 
Harrington 


Writing & Selling Special Fea- 
ture Articles ... 4.65 
H. Patterson 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1947 Photo Almanac 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


Mystery Fiction...... 
Marie T. Rodeil 


Editor’s Choice....... 
Alfred Dashiel 


Jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts... 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 


E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 


Thomas H. Uzzell - 


Writers—Here How...... 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves... .. 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell........ 
Mildred I. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell........ 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel.. 
Jack Woodford 


How To Write For Money 
Jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank........... 


The Technique of the Novel... . 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


1.50 


3.00 


2.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


. 2.50 


2.50 


. 1.00 


. 2.00 


. 2.00 


. 2.00 


3.50 


. 2.50 


3.00 


. 1,50 


3.50 
3.60 





Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 
Name 
Address 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 








Writer’s Digest 
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“ATOMIC SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE” 


A startling new slant on the short story by the author of 
“Writing for a Living’. 44 Absorbing, stimulating pages 
. +. paperbound, $1.00. 

"How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably.” 
Dollar Making and SAVING pamphlet, 50c. 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 
$2.50, or send for circular. U. S. 
C.O.D’s accepted. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 





Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSES PRESS 





Established 191 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


2 
408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately. Minor corrections. 
50c per 1,000 words. Carbon Free. 
Money-back satisfaction guaranteed. 
ANNE DONALDSON 


332 W. Main St. Barnesville, Ohio 








MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR. 

601 South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 5, California 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 








509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





members of several groups can be of the greatest 
effectiveness. 

The terms and conditions of the contest are as 
follows: 

1. All writers resident in the United States, its 
territories and possessions are eligible. 

2. Stories must be fictional and published in a 
magazine printed and circulated in the United 
States. There are no length limitations. Short 
shorts and full-length serials are equally eligible. 

3. Stories will be judged (a) on effectiveness 
of theme (Note— blatant propaganda is not effec- 
tive ; theme should flow naturally from situation 
or character) ; (b) on story merit (Note— each 
story will be judged with others in its own group ; 
i.e., pulp with pulp, slick with slick, etc.) 

4. Prizes will be awarded quarter-annually for 
submitted stories published in each preceding 
three-month period. Closing dates for publication 
are March 3lst, June 30th, September 30th, and 
December 31st. A special annual prize will be 
awarded for the best story published in each year. 

5. To be eligible, the magazine containing 
submitted story must be delivered to Contest 
Editor, Bureau for Intercultural -Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. on or before the 
15th of the month following each quarter-annual 
period. Stories may be entered by the author, his 
agent, editor or publisher. Any number of stories 
by one author may be submitted. 

THE PRIZES — Quarter-annual: 1st Prize, 
$100; 2nd Prize, $50; 3rd to 6th Prize, $25 each. 
Annual: $250. 

Special Notice—In order to get the contest 


- off to a quick start, the first series of prizes will 


be awarded for stories published during the six- 
month period prior to March 31, 1947. Publica- 
tions must be submitted on or before April 15, 
1947. 
Marian STEEP, 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Sir: 

We are interested in securing the services of 
a writer, preferably one acquainted with ceramic 
production processes, to cover a news column in 
the Trenton, N. J., area. 

Ceramic Industry covers the manufacturing 
fields in porcelain enamel, glass, pottery, and 
dinnerware, also sanitary ware. It is a month!y 
publication read by ceramic engineers, plant 
foremen and ceramic artists. 

We shall appreciate having this information 
placed in your monthly market notice. 


IRENE M. GLEN, 
Associate Editor, 
Ceramic Industry, 
59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, U.S.A. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $ 


300, are some of the prices paid for published shortShorts. If you have written a short-short which 


you think should sell, by all means let me try it for-you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns: and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 


from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 


up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


est is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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© (re You Receiving This Kind of Literary Help? 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


* PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 


ting Device 
supphes plot 


A deck of cards which jlot synopses of at 
ast 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
Ww ITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
— could be simpler to o pores ou simply deal 
nd to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE 


not merely a disconnected skeleto m outline, a setting 


or a jumble of ‘words or sentences 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of imitations. 


* HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


* COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling 
=" stpaid. 
he Nature of the Short Story 
: Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
. The Development of Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
gucpenes;s Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
be ge § and Visualization. 
Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning a Writing the Comolete Story. 
The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE “'PULP'' ACTION 

STORY. 

Price—25¢ each, postpaid. 

No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


which will help you 
trouble, Price 25c 


fing Yeepe 





“QUALITY 


No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 

one of my own 

Shows how you must handle your 


including analysis of published 
quality’ stories 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 


in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 


PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book. ‘““STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL," originally published in Woman’s 
Home Seaman. With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 





| years, 











For over twenty-five years my interest has been to 
help writers to make good, for that is the way I have 
chosen to earn my income and maintain my profes- 
sional reputation. It is also my personal pleasure, for 
I am doing work I love, just as you are when you write 
your stories and articles, or I when I write mine. My 
clients are naturally thrilled when their first stories 
are sold; and after all these years I am not yet suffi- 
ciently blasé to take coldly the initial success of a man 
or woman with whom I have worked hard. That is why 
I am just as happy over the more than thirty sales by 
my clients this month as these clients are themselves. 

But it takes work to succeed. You can’t just “take 
pen in hand,” dash off something in fifteen minutes, 
and expect to become famous overnight. You need a 
plan, a program. My Service charts your course. This 
plan fits you, for it is made to fit the current stage 
of your literary development. The following letters 
from clients, just received, hold significance for you: 


“I’ve made some pretty good deals and good buys 
in my life, but I can sincerely say that I never spent 
money to better advantage than the check I sent 
you.” (*) 


“I am most grateful for your splendid detailed criti- 
cism, The suggestions for improvement and strength- 
ening the story are something I never could have 
discovered for myself, nor do I believe anybody else 
could have so perfectly hit the nail on the head.” (*) 


“Your ability to show exactly what’s wrong with 
a story, and your definite instructions explaining 
specifically how to make it right, distinguish your 


Service as the best training a writer could get.” (*) 


“Thanks for showing me how to revise my story so 
that it was accepted on its first trip out.” (*) 
*) Names on request. 


Mv 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE 
ASKING. It gives my credentials, both as an autho 
and a literary critic, tells something of my success 
as a builder of literary careers for over twenty-five 
and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket-book. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLAB- 
ORATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprising], 
low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author "'The Profit in Writing'’ (3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); '‘Landing the Editors’ 


Checks’* ($3.00); 


"Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); 
TOPANGA 1, 


‘'Mistress of Speors'’ ($2.50), etc. 
CALIFORNIA 


“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 
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DE L.UAE WRITER > PAPER Kn 


500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 8!/2 x II. 
This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/2 x II. 
These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade. 


100 No. |! Kraft Envelopes. 
These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded three times. They are 442 inches deep and 10% 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 
Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 
This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 


100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 
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ONE TO A CUSTOMER 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one De Luxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20. 


.-- ADDRESS 
















